=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 5 Apr 1993 10:46:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Job Announcement
 
WE are now searching for someone to fill the following position at ASU West
for the Fall of 1993:
 
Senior Appointment: Coordinator of Writing Center
 
Arizona State University West
 
Job Responsibilities: The coordinator will teach one course a semester,
conduct scholarly research, and provide leadership for campus-wide writing and
learning initiatives: 1) develop, implement, and direct a campus writing
center using current technology; 2) train tutors to address students' writing
needs and to support writing intensive courses; 3) assist in integrating
writing into all degree programs; 4) coordinate and advance the development of
writing curricula in arts and sciences and professional programs; 5) help
faculty learn to use writing effectively to to improve students' learning and
critical thinking. This will be a tenure/tenure-track position at associate or
full professor rank.
 
Required Qualifications: PhD Required. Record of research and publication in
rhetoric and composition commensurate with senior appointment. At least three
years of successful experience administering university or college writing
programs. Commitment to teaching excellence. Demonstrable experience in
implementing writing across the curriculum, in training writing tutors, and in
faculty development. Strong commitment to cultural diversity.
 
Preferred Qualifications: PhD in rhetoric and composition. Experience with
writing assessment. Familiarity with applications of technology in writing
instruction. Scholarly interest in theory-practice relationships. Experience
in developing initiatives for the study of writing in arts and aciences and
professional programs.
 
Arizona State University West is a separately accredited campus of Arizona
State University, serving the rapidly growing West Valley of metropolitan
Phoenix with upper division and graduate programs. A new campus was completed
in 1991. ASU West now offers degree programs in Arts and Sciences, Business,
Education, Human Services, and Women's Studies. There is a campus-wide
commitment to interdisciplinarity and to innovative programs that meet the
educational needs of 5,000 non-residential students. ASU West has assembled an
outstanding faculty characterized by its effective balancing of teaching and
research and by its commitment to cultural diversity. ASU West is an equal
opportunity affirmative action employer.
 
Individuals interested in applying for this position should send a letter of
application describing qualifications, vita, and a minimum of three
professional references to:
 
Professor Joseph J. Comprone
Chair of Search Committee
Director, Arts and Sciences
Arizona State University West
4701 West Thunderbird Road
P. O. Box 37100
Phoenix, Arizona 85069-7100
FAX: (602) 543-6004
Phone: (602) 543-6033
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 7 Apr 1993 08:32:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
David, Salary? Grad students? What Departments?  -One-line Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 7 Apr 1993 13:37:25 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David H. Roberts" <DHROBERT@SAMFORD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed,
              7 Apr 1993 08:32:00 PDT from <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
On Wed, 7 Apr 1993 08:32:00 PDT <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU> said:
>David, Salary? Grad students? What Departments?  -One-line Ed White
 
ditto   information needed here   -1/2 line Roberts
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 7 Apr 1993 13:13:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
Salary commensurate with rank and qualifications. Possibility of teaching grad
course occasionally at Main campus, but West has grad porgrams only in
Business and Education. Reports to A & S dean directly, separate budget. By
the way, application deadline is 1 May. Gotta get that news out too.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 00:35:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         FACN002@SAUPM00.BITNET
 
WPA-ers:I'm not sure, but it's possible that my signature file thingy
did not
"take" on my request for info on graduate thesis/dissertation courses. I
am Bob
Hilden at King Fahd University of Petroleum and Minerals in Dhahran,
Saudi
Arabia.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 08:24:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
WPAers, the one person is our computer center who speaks English has told me
that the reason only one line of my messages gets through is that I must hit
return at the end of EACH line, which I have not been doing.  If this message
gets through--all five lines including name--let me know.
                        --Frustrated loquacious Ed WHite
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 12:05:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joel Nydahl <NYDAHL@BABSON.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
Ed -- Welcome, finally, to the electronic age.  ALL FIVE LINES GOT THROUGH!
   Why not try for six--or even a dozen?  By the way, it's probably possible
on your system to write in an EDIT or EDT mode.  Ask your computer guy.
 
Joel Nydahl
Babson College
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 10:11:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         FATXJ@USU.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
Ed, all lines complete thoughts came through to me.  Chris
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 11:09:04 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         bmmaid@UALR.EDU
Subject:      RE: Job Announcement
 
Ed--
It's hard to believe, but I received all five lines of your message.
 
Barry Maid
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 12:53:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Amanda Corcoran <YKFAC@TTACS1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
Ed,
 
all your lines and your name came through!
 
Amanda Inskip COrcoran--Texas Tech
ykfac@ttacs
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 17:29:38 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         R_CONNORS@UNHH.UNH.EDU
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
You're comin' through loud and clear now, Ed.  And thanks for the ride and
the tour of Coronado on Saturday night.
 
Bob C.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 16:33:39 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five whole lines!
In-Reply-To:  <01GWRFVNNWO28Y4YL6@asu.edu>; from "ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU" at
              Apr 8, 93 8:24 am
 
Ed,
 
I'm pleased to say that I received the whole message, so maybe you've
tamed the technological monster.>
 
 
--
Irwin Weiser
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 16:07:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
Ed, I got all five lines of your message.  Something must have
started working that wasn't before.
 
kristine_hansen@byu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 20:42:21 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE,
              DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@DESIRE.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Potential Teaching Assistants
 
Folks,
 
We're in an interesting position here at Wright State this year.  For various
reasons, we need to fill 17 teaching assistantships in our MA program this
fall (out of 26 total).  We've selected 10 people who look very good, but
I'm worried that the others we're selecting from aren't as strong as I'd
like--certainly not as strong as, say, this year's bunch (two of whom have
written papers for me already that I want them to submit for publication).
So I'm putting in a request: if you have any graduating seniors or recent
(hey, or not-so-recent) grads that you think would make good teachers and
would like to study in stimulating metropolitan Dayton, Ohio, please ask
them to apply.
 
Here's a profile of the assistantship and the program:  it's a 2-year
program.  TAs earn $6500 the first year, $6900 the second along with a
full tuition waiver both during the academic year and during the 2 summers
following the years they teach.  Teaching load is 3 courses over 3 quarters
the first year, 4 courses over 3 quarters the second.  They have to maintain
a course load of 8 hrs/qtr, but in quarters 1 and 2 they may take 6 (my
Teaching College Comp I course for 2 q.h., plus one "normal" course of
4 q.h.) hours in the fall and 10 (Tch. College Comp II plus 2 courses) hours
in the winter to lessen stress.
 
The program offers an MA in English (the world has enough PhD programs) with
2 emphases: literature, and writing and language.  Each emphasis requires
2 core courses (writing demands a methods and research course in comp and
linguistics and a course in history of & current rhetoric--lit has analogous
courses), five seminars, and 20 hours in an option: Teaching Writing and
Literature, Creative Writing, Professional/Technical Writing, TESOL, Women's
Studies, Communication, Archival/Library, Thesis, Interdisciplinary, or
Course (anything goes).
 
Faculty in writing include Nancy Mack, Chris Hall, James Thomas (of Sudden
Fiction fame), several technical writing profs, and several people who wear
several hats--our chair, for instance, teaches Milton, linguistics, and
Rhetoric.  We just hired a critical theorist who'll be here in the fall, who
did a presentation to get the job on the dangerous rhetoric of AIDS.  All
in all, it's a pleasant place, where the faculty care more than other places
I've been about teaching.  Students are largely commuter, practical-minded,
often first-generation, corn-fed, often older than typical.
 
How to apply?  To be eligible, students need either an undergrad major in
English with a GPA of 3.0 or better, or 3 appropriate upper-division
courses with a GPA in those courses of 3.3 (B+) or better.  Appropriate means
courses with a GPA in those courses of 3.3 (B+) or better.  Appropriate means
courses with a GPA in those courses of 3.3 (B+) or better.  Appropriate means li
   t or writing, depending on the option they pursue. (I'm not sure what I just
did, but it looks repetitious on my screen.  Sorry.)
 
For my part, what I'm looking for is people who can write well, show evidence
of energy and spirit, and who see teaching in the program as an interesting
challenge, if not a potential career.  If you know anyone, please have them
call Dr. Don Swanson, our graduate studies director, Evelyn Belcher, his
secretary, or me at (513) 873-3136 between 8:30 and 5:00 to ask that an
application packet be sent ASAP.  They should plan on faxing their apps to
us, because the committee next meets on April 21 and will pay the most
attention to complete packets--with a completed application, a statement
of why the student wants to go to grad school (the most important single
thing!), 2 reference letters or forms, and a transcript.
 
Thanks for any good people you can send our way.  Dayton ain't a Boston
or New York, but, well, people can concentrate on their studies here (and
Columbus and Cincinnati, 2 real cities, are only an hour away), the people
are nice, and living costs are low.  I like it here, anyway.
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 18:05:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         James Crosswhite <JCROSS@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
came through perfectly Ed. Congratulations.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 22:05:00 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ENGLRUSS@UHDBIT.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
By now you've probably got fifty answers, Ed, but I thought you should
know that I'm receiving not only five lines, but the right and left
sides of them as well.  Congratulations!  Now you're ready for Typing II.
Russ
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 23:41:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      CCCC and back
 
Perhaps some whoppers who are not on MBU might find this recent posting from
James Crosswhite interesting. Oregon is the same state that is going big time
for giving college credit for high school writing courses.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
*** Forwarding note from MBU-L   --TTUVM1   04/08/93 17:51 ***
Received: from ASUACAD.BITNET by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (Mailer R2.10 ptf000) with
 BSMTP id 5667; Thu, 08 Apr 93 17:51:13 MST
Date:         Thu, 8 Apr 1993 17:44:47 -0700
Reply-To:     "Megabyte University (Computers & Writing)" <MBU-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
Sender:       "Megabyte University (Computers & Writing)" <MBU-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
From:         James Crosswhite <JCROSS@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      CCCC and back
To:           "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
 
I didn't understand my experience at the CCCC until I
returned home--travel can be that way. In San Diego, I
attended the session on abolishing first-year composition. I
thought it was a playful, delightfully anecdotal and
slightly utopian session; as the director of a large
composition program, I loved it.
   But I didn't really understand the session until I
returned home and learned more about a secret committee that
had been appointed by the dean and provost to look into our
composition program. Even though I direct the composition
program, I wasn't consulted or informed about this
committee, and I learned about it in an awkward way.
Unforunately, there's nothing terribly unusual about this. I
directed a composition program at UC San Diego, and I've
done so at the U of Oregon for over two years now. The fact
is, administrators are always looking for ways to reduce
expenses. Composition, my University's only actual course
requirement, is an obvious target. In difficult times, the
pressure intensifies. If the aim is simply to slash, why let
the director of composition know what's going on?
  What's different now is that the chair of the secret
committee (a historian) has somehow got wind of the New
Abolitionist position, and is using it against the
composition program. He actually made phone calls to people
around the country, and got expert opinion about the
futility of freshman comp.--from New Abolitionists. What's
surprising is that this expertise was available to him
without his ever visiting a single composition course,
without his ever looking at a syllabus, a course book, any
of our teaching materials, any student work, without his
ever interviewing students who have taken our courses, and
without his ever exchanging a single word with me.
  So I have a new understanding of what happens at CCCC.
Perhaps I was naive. Perhaps it comes to me late that the
meaning of what we say in professional forums, or in phone
calls made to us as experts, is not what we may think among
ourselves. Rather, the meaning of New Abolitionist talk is
the use that can be made of that talk in the actual
political contexts in which we work so hard, and against
odds, for the benefit of our students. For me, the meaning
of the New Abolitionism is that tonight, instead of reading
my students' papers, I have to justify why we offer two
futile 10 week writing courses instead of just one. The
meaning of the New Abolitionism is that my university is one
step closer to cutting back on writing with absolutely
nothing to take its place. In fact, like most state-
supported institutions, we are going backwards--with
tremendous pressure to run even more cattle-call courses
with mid-terms and finals, discussion sections with TA's and
very little writing anywhere in the curriculum. Here in
Oregon, the New Abolitionism is a catalyst for this process.
  None of this is, of course, what the New Abolitionists
MEAN when they propose the abolition of first-year
composition. What they MEAN is that they want a more utopian
organization of writing in the curriculum. (Who doesn't?)
But it's an illusion to think that you can mean whatever you
want when there are people eager to use your provocative
language to destroy the best hope some students have of ever
being able to write their way into an education.
  I'll never again hear presentations at the CCCC quite the
same way.
  Jim Crosswhite  jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
I'd heard other versions of abolitionism (I remember Walter
Beale's especially) As a WPA, I often grow frustrated with
the limitations of the "freshman comp." idea; I often
imagine much better ways of organizing writing into the
curriculum. However, With great time and effort and
patience--and with the help of a lot of people of good will-
-I actually move our writing program steadily along in a
good direction--not toward the utopian good of abolitionism,
but in a good direction nevertheless.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 05:49:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     <Parser> W: FROM field duplicated. Last occurrence was retained.
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@MVAX.CC.CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
 
you did it Ed!  All five lines got through (BTW, my husband, when I told him
of your problems, suggested that perhaps we had only your divided attention.)
Here's to many happy returns! (ouch)
Theresa Ammirati, Connecticut College
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 06:09:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     <Parser> W: FROM field duplicated. Last occurrence was retained.
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@MVAX.CC.CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      writing intensive definition
 
For those of you on WAC and WCenter, please forgive the repetition. My school
is working to come up with an acceptable definition for Writing Intensive
so that we can guarantee some consistency in a planned WAC program.  Can you
tell me what is used at your school?  Or how you personally define a writing
intensive course?
Also, some of us who teach in Connecticut are attempting to start an area
WPA group (that could conceivably include southern Mass and eastern NY state).
The next meeting will be at Connecticut College next Friday, April 16 from
11-1--a brown bag lunch.  If any of you are interested and in easy travelling
distance, you're invited.  For more information, let me know via personal
e-mail or by phone --203 439 2173.  Thanks for your help.
Theresa Ammirati, Connecticut College, New London, CT tpamm@mvax.cc.conncoll.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 08:18:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: Five whole lines!
 
Thanks, all, for the confirmations. Now I need to have something to say that is
worth more than one line.  Problems, problems.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 08:31:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: writing intensive definition
 
Theresa, the best definition of writing intensive courses that I have come
 across
is at the University of Missouri, Columbia, MO, one of the few campuses that
actually makes WI work.  Write Martha Townsend, WPA there, unless someone from
Mizzou is on the list and gets it to you first.  UConn is NOT the model to use.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 08:38:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: CCCC and back
 
My sense of the New Abolitionism is that it is a version of the Old Elitism.
I wrote, but never published, thank God, such a piece twenty years ago, after
leaving the IVY league to experience reality at a state university.  A good
comp course functions to allow the barbarians in the gates, some of them anyway
and every good elitist knows that a primary purpose of college is to keep them
out.        --No wonder that conservative budget cutters love the NAs.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 10:19:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      test, ignore
 
test
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 12:18:32 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <C509379@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: writing intensive definition
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri,
              9 Apr 1993 06:09:53 -0400 from <tpamm@MVAX.CC.CONNCOLL.EDU>
 
Theresa & anybody else who collects these things:
 
Here are Missouri's WI guidelines, which help define what qualifies
to be included in the program and what does not. Some of this, esp.
item #4, are under reconsideration, which  is normal and healthy,
I think. As we move from one to two WI courses required for graduation
the program has to be open to some revision in order to accommodate
the new situation.
 
--Eric Crump
 
=-=-=-=-=-=
University of Missouri Campus Writing Program
Guidelines for Writing Intensive Courses
 
The Campus Writing Board is looking for classes that use writing as a
vehicle for learning, classes that require students to express, reformulate,
or apply the concepts of an academic discipline.  The emphasis on writing
is not intended primarily to give students additional practice in basic
composition skills, but to encourage student to think more clearly and
express their thoughts more precisely. The Board certifies as Writing
Intensive courses that take a twwo-pronged approach to learning, with
the students addressing the subject matter via written assignments and
the professor attempting to improve the quality of students' performance
by giving feedback and requiring revision.
 
The success of a Writing Intsive course depends far more on the teacher's
professional commitment to this style of teaching than it does on
adherence to any particular formula. Because of the importance of this
commitment, the Campus Writing Board prefers to certify courses taht are
proposed by voluntary faculty participants, rather than courses that are
selected for WI status by departments and then assigned to instructors.
 
The guidelines below are not inflexible, but they give applicants
a picture of the sort of course the Board envisages. Alternative means
to the same end will certainly be considered.
-----------------
 
1. Writing Intensive courses should be designed and taught by faculty
members. These faculty members may use teaching assistants to bring
the student/teacher ratio down to a manageable level.
 
The Board prefers courses with a maximum student/teacher ratio of
20 to 1. (and the CWP provides TA's to maintain the ratio) (further
explanation deleted. --EC)
 
2. EAch course should include multiple assignments that are complex
enough to require substantive revision for most students.  Students
should submit a draft or other preliminary writing, consider responses
from a teacher (and, whenever possible, from other students), revise,
and finally edit.  The final versions of these assignments should total
at least 2000 words (8 pages).
 
(stuff deleted)
The sort of revision the Board has in mind involves rethinking and
rewriting, not merely the correcting of grammatical and stylistic errors.
 
3. Writing for the entire course should total at least 5000 words
(20 pages). This writing may take many forms and includes the drafts
or preliminary writing and final versions ofthe assignments in
Guideline 2.
 
(further explanation deleted.)
 
4. Each course should ijnclude at least one paper that addresses a
question on which reasonable people can disagree.
 
A WI course, becuase it exposes students to "live" questions in an
academic discipline, provides an excellent opportunity to develop
critical thinking skills. The Board, therefore, encourages WI
teachers to use assignments that require students to accept the
burden of proof and to understand what types and amounts of
evidence are necessary to proving an assertion in the discipline.
The Board realizes that in many scientific, technological, and
quantitative fields, introductory students are in no position
to challenge the axioms of the discipline or to take a stand on
unsettled questions. In such fields, however, the Board encourages
assignments that require students to explain the reasoning they use
in solving problems, to justify their answers by referring to expert
opinion, or to articulate the distinction between elegant and
inelegant approaches to a project....
 
5. Writing for the course should be distributed through the semester
rather than concentrated at the end.
 
(explanation deleted.)
 
6. Written assignments should be a major component of the course
grade.
 
In perhaps two-thirds of WI courses, out-of-class papers account for
70 percent or more of the semester grade. It is very unusual for papers
in a WI course to account for less than 30 percent of the course grade.
 
7. In classes employing teaching assistants, professors should remain
firmly in control not only of the writing assignments, but of the
grading and marking of papers.
 
The most common practice in courses with enrollment below 50 is to
have the professor read every major written assignment and either assign a
grade or approve the TA's grade. In such courses marking and commenting
on papers is usually a responsibility shared by the TA and the professor.
As courses get larger, the professor's role becomes increasingly
managerial: he or she may train TAs in "standard-setting" sessions such
as those featured in Campus Writing Program workshops, and then  entrust the
actual grading to the teaching assistants. In such circumstances, the
Board nees to be assured that the graders assign essentially the same
grade the professor would, for essentially the same reasons. Professors
are, therefore, encouraged to read a large enough sample of the papers
to verify the accuracy of the TAs' evaluations. This sampling will
also help the professor assess teh effectiveness of the assignment and
the need the class may have for additional instruction.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 11:02:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      App. Date for ASU West WC Director Position
 
When I posted the announcement for the senior level Writing Center Director
position at ASU West, I neglected to include the following information: "The
deadline for first review of applications is May 1, 1993; applications
received after that date will be reviewed on the 1st of each succeeding month
until the position is filled."
 
Our ad will appear the the CHE on 21 and 28 April, and I will repost it off
the list to anyone who requests it. I will also be glad to answer questions.
Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 11:23:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         FACN002@SAUPM00.BITNET
 
We have begun offering a thesis/dissertation course for candidates
pursuing     advanced degrees in engineering. The course as presently
designed seems to work pretty well, but we would like to communicate
with other administrators/advisors/instructors/facilitators who are
concerned with such courses. We are partucularly interested in hearing
from those of you who work with candidates whose native language is not
English since this is a primary characteristic of our students.  Bob
Hilden King Fahd University of Petroleum and Minerals Dhahran, S. Arabia
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Apr 1993 14:59:41 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CCCC and back
In-Reply-To:  <01GWSBWK0FIQ8Y507I@asu.edu>; from "David E. Schwalm" at Apr 8,
              93 11:41 pm
 
David:
 
That was a very interesting anecdote from James Crosswhite.
A kind of Bakhtinian appropriation of text turned against
its context.  This reminds me of some things I have
said on this discussion group without being fully aware
of who was listening.
 
[Enjoyed working with you at CCCC and continuing the
dialogue of grade/no-grade; I'm glad we didn't resolve
the issue.]
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Apr 1993 18:24:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Jane Nelson <JNELSON@CORRAL.UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      thesis course for ESL
 
Bob Hilden,
 
We should communicate.  We are putting together a thesis/dissertation course
for computer science graduate students, and we are building into it a major
component for non-native English speakers (40% of the grad students in
computer science here at Univ. of Wyoming are non-natives).  We are interested
in looking at other similar courses--and we are particularly interested
in the ESL component of such a course.  What's your e-mail address?
 
Jane Nelson
University of Wyoming
jnelson@uwyo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Apr 1993 20:12:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU
Subject:      Re: thesis course for ESL
 
I missed the beginning of this thread, but Bob and Jane should look at John
Swales' work and get in touch with him. He's the ultimate thesis/diss course
designer--had a paper in TQ a few years ago on his courses, which are also
 mentioned
in his book, *Genre Analysis* (CUP).  He's at Univ Michigan, Dir of Eng Lang
Inst.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 12 Apr 1993 06:11:29 SAT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bob <FACN002@SAUPM00.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: thesis course for ESL
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun,
              11 Apr 1993 18:24:46 -0600 from <JNELSON@CORRAL.UWYO.EDU>
 
Dear Jane Nelson. Thanks for your reply. I guess my signature thing is not
working properly: my E-mail address is FACN002@SAUPM00. I'll send you, by E-mai
l, a brief course description and some other details...Did you know Michael
Day years ago?
 
Bob in Dhahran
 
BOB HILDEN FACN002@SAUPM00
University English Program
King Fahd University of Petroleum and Minerals
Dhahran, 31261, Saudi Arabia
FAX 966-(03)-860-2341
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 12 Apr 1993 10:25:15 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Leslie Sanders <leslie@WRITER.YORKU.CA>
 
I have been asked to advise our law school about developing a writing
program to help students whose writing skills are weak as well as to
help students develop a good and readable legal style.  Can anyone
suggest bibliography, contacts, and does anyone know of such programs?
 
Leslie Sanders
706 Atkinson College
York University
North York, Ontario
M3J 1P3
 
(416)736-5208
leslie@writer.yorku.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 12 Apr 1993 14:40:45 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "M. Procter" <procter@UTCC.UTORONTO.CA>
Subject:      Textbook for Lawyers' Writing Course
 
Here's a book you may already know about, Leslie, but that non-Canadian
subscribers may find interesting.  Timothy Perrin teaches a course for
articling lawyers and has published his lessons and sample documents in a
highly amusing book called Better Writing for Lawyers.  As well as being
readable, it covers a range of topics, including invention and the process
of writing as well as the expected points on style and tone.  I recommend it
highly and I know that my business writing students like it--hope if they
turn up in your classes at York they have a head start!  It's available for
about $15 Cdn from the Law Society of Upper Canada, Osgoode Hall, 130 Queen St.
 West, Toronto,
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5H 2N6 (Attention: Publications Editor).
        Missed seeing you this year at the CCCC in San Diego--it was warm
and sunny all the time there, and the usual plethora of papers yielded some
good ones.  Regards from your colleague at Erindale College.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 12 Apr 1993 20:51:18 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE,
              DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@DESIRE.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Law School Writing Programs
 
Leslie,
You might contact Kristin Woolever at Northeastern University in Boston.
She worked with NU's law school for several years.
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Apr 1993 10:15:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         CTHAISS@GMUVAX.BITNET
Subject:      law school writing
 
Leslie:
        Another contact would be George Gopen of Duke, who's written
and published about legal writing for years.  another would be
Ginny Redish of the American Institutes for Research in D.C., who
published the newsletter PLAINLY SPEAKING for several years and who
worked with law firms and government agencies to simplify writing.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
cthaiss@gmuvax.bitnet
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Apr 1993 10:06:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU
 
Leslie Sanders, you might contact Prof. Bill Lutz, Rutgers, Camden, who
is a member of the New Jersey bar as well an English prof: LUTZ@zodiac.
RUTGERS.EDU.  But are you sure that "a godd and readable legal style" is
within the boundaries of the law?
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 12 Apr 1993 13:59:39 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Hobson <EHH909F@SMSVMA.BITNET>
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon,
              12 Apr 1993 10:25:15 -0400 from <leslie@WRITER.YOR KU.CA>
 
For help with law Schools and writing programs I suggest you may want to talk
to Ray Wallace, Head of Communications and Languages as Northwest Stae Univ.
of Louisiana. While at U of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ray worked with the Law scyho
ol to develop a writing center for the law school and to integrate writing more
powerfully into the law school curriculum. Tell him I recommended that you talk
 to him.
        Eric Hobson
        Writing Center director
        Southwest Missouri State U
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 12 Apr 1993 15:31:26 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         bmmaid@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Legal Writing
 
Leslie--
There is a new program at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock Law School
for incoming students with weak or suspect language and writing skills.  It is a
one week course taught by Frederic Gale of the UALR Dept. of English. Fred has
both a Ph.D. and a J.D. and was formerly a practicing attorney.  His book on
legal writing is the only such book published by the American Bar Association.
Fred has also instituted a new legal writing course at Stetson Law College in
St. Petersburg, FL.  He can be reached at (501) 569-3316 (office) or (501)
228-7829 (home) or by writing him c/o the Dept. of English.
 
If you like, I will also be able to forward any e-mail messages to him.
Unfortunately, Fred's not on-line yet.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Apr 1993 13:31:04 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         David Chapman <DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD.BITNET>
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon,
              12 Apr 1993 10:25:15 -0400 from <leslie@WRITER.YORKU.CA>
 
Leslie,
Karon Bowdre at Cumberland Law School has such a program in place.  You can
call her at (205) 870-2666.
 
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| David W. Chapman, Director      | University Writing Programs     |
| Writing Across the Curriculum   | Samford University              |
| voice: (205) 870-2949           | Birmingham, AL 35229            |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| BITNET:  DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD       |                                 |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Apr 1993 14:52:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Jane Nelson <JNELSON@CORRAL.UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      legal writing
 
Leslie,
 
The University of Wyoming has a standard freshman writing course which
most law schools probably have.  But in the second semester every year,
they have what they call a retention program, in which students who
are determined to be at risk (based on their GPA) work one-on-one with
an instructor to improve writing skills (by which are meant, unfor-
tunately, the ability to write essay exams).  This is a pretty nifty
program.  Also, more law professors at UW are beginning to ask students
to write during the course of a semester rather than only at the end
in those marathon essay exam sessions.  In my opinion, law school
reformation in terms of writing will happen only if professors begin
to ask their students to write frequently throughout the semester,
including the kind of write-to-learn activities WAC programs promote.
I asked one of our law librarians what she knew.  I am waiting for
her response.  But she did say that Case Western has been known for
its excellent writing program in the law school
 
Jane Nelson, Univ. of Wyo.
jnelson@uwyo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Apr 1993 11:01:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00mwmunley@LEO.BSUVC.BSU.EDU
Subject:      Leslie, I teach professional writing to undergrads.
 
That's not as sp[ecialized as your task.  However, Richard
Lanham has written two versions of Revising Prose, which
you may want to use as supplementary text.  He's great for
understanding how official language becomes officialese.
Good luck.  Chris Thaiss is right about the Radish
referral./ She and Documetn Design people in DC have
done some very important work.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Apr 1993 13:40:54 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Notes on Computers and Writing Conference
 
Wayne, Emily, Susanmarie, and I are (still) hard at work.  Just wanted
to send out a couple of notes and reminders.  Sorry if you get
this more than once (or twice, or three times).
 
First, the deadline for the cheap rates is April 15.  We have arranged
for Post Offices all over the country to be open late on that date
so that your registrations can be postmarked by that date.  Some
have suggested that all of you should be AWEstruck at the power and
influence we have wielded in this matter.
 
Second, to ensure that you get into the Campus Inn or Bell Tower
Hotel, you should make reservations by Apr 15 also.  Many folks
already have, but after the 15th they no longer have to guarantee
us the block of rooms--they'll be free to let rooms to just ANYBODY.
 
Third, the e-conference will open on the 19th, and registrants
and presenters will be receiving info via e-mail (or snail mail, if
we must) later this week.  So stay tuned for a long message that
you'll want to save and/or print.
 
Finally, thanks to all who've been patient, supportive, enthusiastic,
tolerant, open, helpful eager....
 
Bill
Emily
Susanmarie
Wayne
aka Computers_and_Writing@um.cc.umich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Apr 1993 17:51:29 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KARL SCHNAPP <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      legal writing
 
Found this in John Swales' book, Genre Analysis...
 
"there is in fact a standard defense of the legal draughtsman's practice
of using very long sentences containing numerous and elaborate qualifi-
cations (all those elements beginning `notwithstanding,' `in accordance
with,' `without prejudice to' etc.).  This defense would claim that it is
ultimately more satisfactory for a legal text to reveal clarity after de-
tailed and expert study than to be a text that, however immediately
accessible to an educated lay audience, falls into ambiguity upon multiple
reading (Bhatia, 1983)."
 
In this section of his book, Swale is trying to make the point that, in
some discourse contexts, reader-based prose (Emig?) is UNdesirable.  This
is not an attack on legal writing or on those who teach it.  I was simply
interested in passing along this because it surprised me that inaccessibility
is a prefered trait in some genres; and particularly surprising when that
notion comes into contact with the standard Strunk and White advice: be
clear (a notion that many frosh comp. instructors take to heart with a
vengence).
 
Does anyone want to pass on that homely adage usually reserved for creative
writing teachers:
 
        Students have to learn the conventions before they try breaking
        them as an act of "style."
 
Response?
 
KSchnapp@topcat.bsc.mass.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Apr 1993 17:19:31 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         David Chapman <DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: legal writing
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed,
              14 Apr 1993 17:51:29 EDT from <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
 
I thought your point that legal writing sometimes requires extensive
qualification that raises barriers to a lay audience is well taken.  I
would not say, however, that the attempt is to intentionally reduce
clarity.  In fact, jargon can be the clearest reference of all to a
community that has given carefully defined meanings to that jargon.
I think it is possible to distinguish for law students the importance
of certain terminology and phrasing, but at the same time to attack the
lack of clarity that results from poor syntax or awkward constructions
(of which this message has many).
 
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| David W. Chapman, Director      | University Writing Programs     |
| Writing Across the Curriculum   | Samford University              |
| voice: (205) 870-2949           | Birmingham, AL 35229            |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| BITNET:  DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD       |                                 |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Apr 1993 19:12:24 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Addendum to C&W note
 
The pre-conference workshop COLLABORATION IN THE NETWORKED COMPUTER CLASSROOM
is all but filled.  There is still space in all other workshops, both
pre- and post-conference.  If you want to register for the
Collaboration workshop, go ahead, but you may want to indicate an
alternate selection--or if it's that one or nothing, you might send
one check for conference registration and a separate check for the
workshop.  That way, if the workshop is full we can just return thge
check--and you won't have to wait a month for the University to
cut a refund check.
 
Registrations are going well, by the way, so thanks to all you
good folks out there.
 
Susanmarie
Wayne
Emily
Bill
aka Computers_and_Writing@um.cc.umich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Apr 1993 16:56:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Jane Nelson <JNELSON@CORRAL.UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      conventional writing
 
I, for one, tire of the argument that a writer must know the conventions
before being able to write any other way.  I have been trying to suggest
to faculty that abnormal discourse (ala Richard Rorty and others) is as
much a part of writing in the disciplines as normal discourse, and that
we might consider asking our students to study abnormal discourse and
maybe even participate in it.  Almost always, however, I get the response
that surely students must first be able to write normal discourse
before they can write abnormal discourse.  I don't think that one is
at all dependent on the other.   If this is true, then abnormal discourse
is reserved only for the elite--and we're back to the old, old problem
of who is the broker of knowledge and who produces knowledge.  Since
knowledge is produced by way of abnormal discourse (say Rorty, Kuhn,
and others), who gets to participate in this production?
 
Enuf.
 
Jane Nelson
jnelson@uwyo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Apr 1993 21:15:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Fred Kemp <YKFRE@TTACS1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: conventional writing
 
Gosh, Jane.  "Abnormal discourse" seems to me like
something that should come in a plain brown wrapper.  As an avid
reader of both Rorty and Kuhn, I wonder what abnormal discourse
they use?  Seems like the usual stuff.  Maybe a little clearer
than most. . .
 
At the C's in Chicago Ted Jennings of "Paperless Classroom" fame
stood up at the back of the room and asked me, "does this signal
the end of the academic essay?" and I remember being surprised as
I said, quite definitely, "Yes!"  I was talking about computer
networks and a reader-writer interactive dialogic form of
classroom writing.  And yes, the academic essay, whether in five
paragraphs or fifty, will have to go, because it exists as a mere
formalism, something that most English majors have in their minds
as a kind of writing that actually accomplishes something, but
which nobody, anywhere, can find existing out beyond the ivy.
We've become quite good in English departments defending the
19th century and old myths of what writing is and does.
 
But, back to departmental politics, where all issues come to
roost.  If we openly advocate, as wpa's, crediting forms of
writing which do not fit either academic, professional, or
aesthetic models (the expository/personal essay, the report, the
short story), I think we pull the plug on our own reason to
exist.  And, coincidentally, give fuel to what are being called
the "New Abolitionists," those who would abolish freshman comp as
being irrelevant.  Most of my faculty consider my students
already well versed in abnormal writing, thank you.  Saying, "oh,
well, that's the way we WANT them to write" is sort of like
declaring unilateral victory in Viet Nam and going home (which,
considering the parallels between Nam and freshman comp, may be
what we have to do in the end anyway).
 
But maybe I'm misunderstanding Jane's idea of abnormal discourse.
 
Fred Kemp, TTU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Apr 1993 20:07:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      conventional writing
 
To me, the issue isn't whether the discourse is normal or abnormal but whether
the writer has some sense of what he/she is doing, whether the writing is
crafted, whether the writer has choices.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Apr 1993 22:23:10 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: conventional writing
In-Reply-To:  <01GX0GK1VRBM90MTC3@asu.edu>; from "Fred Kemp" at Apr 14,
              93 9:15 pm
 
Aren't we talking about Grammar B?  That's what I associated
with "abnormal discourse."  I don't think it ever got taught
or incorporated much except in the advanced comp courses of
the time.  Kuhn writes *about* abnormal discourse; he doesn't
write abnormal discourse.  I don't know if you have to already
know the rules to break them, though I do think we cannot
get it (whatever it is) unless it has a relationship to some
pattern or other (which is what rules try to formalize).  So
theoretically if abnormal discourse can be described positively
(rather than as an abnormality of something else that's normal),
then it shouldn't be necessary to know some other pattern in order
to write it or to get it.  But since I also think readers rely
heavily on intertextuality to get any text, abnormal discourse or
Grammar B can't spring fully armed from the forehead of Zeus
either.  So I would speculate that you don't have to know rules
to break in order to write different from normal, but you do have to
devise some kind of pattern which rules could theoretically describe.
 
It's the same as a linguist deciding whether to describe a dialect
by the terms of its own system or by the terms of another dialect.
We haven't even convinced people not to use Latin-system patterns
for describing standard English, let alone describing other
dialects, without reference to standard (and thereby to Latin).  I
doubt we'll succeed at the discourse level either.  But we can
invite or encourage people to write alongside normal with whatver
genius of pattern they have picked up along their ways.  Maybe
they can even teach us a bit.
 
I think cultural texts are much
less linear than (what was that list?) the essay, the report, and
the something else.  I almost need a concordance to get half of the
lyrics to They Might Be Giants songs.  Or maybe it's just a
different intertextual corpus.  (Very, very different.)  I feel like
someone in their 40's in the 60's trying to get Dylan lyrics.  Some
of our students can get it, these lyrics, far better than I can.
Whatever genuis that is, it might appear abnormal to us as discourse.
But I'd sure like to see showing up in texts that they write and
that I read.  Would that be abnormal?
 
Joan Livingston-Webber
webber@unomaha.edu
Perhaps it's really too late at night for me to be doing this.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Apr 1993 08:53:24 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Conventional Writing
 
>
>
> Aren't we talking about Grammar B?  That's what I associated
> with "abnormal discourse."  I don't think it ever got taught
> or incorporated much except in the advanced comp courses of
> the time.  Kuhn writes *about* abnormal discourse; he doesn't
> write abnormal discourse.  I don't know if you have to already
> know the rules to break them, though I do think we cannot
> get it (whatever it is) unless it has a relationship to some
> pattern or other (which is what rules try to formalize).  So
> theoretically if abnormal discourse can be described positively
> (rather than as an abnormality of something else that's normal),
> then it shouldn't be necessary to know some other pattern in order
> to write it or to get it.  But since I also think readers rely
> heavily on intertextuality to get any text, abnormal discourse or
> Grammar B can't spring fully armed from the forehead of Zeus
> either.  So I would speculate that you don't have to know rules
> to break in order to write different from normal, but you do have to
> devise some kind of pattern which rules could theoretically describe.
>
> It's the same as a linguist deciding whether to describe a dialect
> by the terms of its own system or by the terms of another dialect.
> We haven't even convinced people not to use Latin-system patterns
> for describing standard English, let alone describing other
> dialects, without reference to standard (and thereby to Latin).  I
> doubt we'll succeed at the discourse level either.  But we can
> invite or encourage people to write alongside normal with whatver
> genius of pattern they have picked up along their ways.  Maybe
> they can even teach us a bit.
>
> I think cultural texts are much
> less linear than (what was that list?) the essay, the report, and
> the something else.  I almost need a concordance to get half of the
> lyrics to They Might Be Giants songs.  Or maybe it's just a
> different intertextual corpus.  (Very, very different.)  I feel like
> someone in their 40's in the 60's trying to get Dylan lyrics.  Some
> of our students can get it, these lyrics, far better than I can.
> Whatever genuis that is, it might appear abnormal to us as discourse.
> But I'd sure like to see showing up in texts that they write and
> that I read.  Would that be abnormal?
>
> Joan Livingston-Webber
> webber@unomaha.edu
> Perhaps it's really too late at night for me to be doing this.
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Apr 1993 08:39:50 MDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Brent <dabrent@ACS.UCALGARY.CA>
Subject:      Re: legal writing
In-Reply-To:  <01GX076IM4SI90MTA5@asu.edu>; from "KARL SCHNAPP" at Apr 14,
              93 5:51 pm
 
I agree with David Chapman's response to this messages--that
legal writing is not necessarily *intentionally* unclear-- and
add that I think Swale's point is that it is not unclear at all,
nor jargon ridden as such.  Rather, it is unclear *at first
reading* in order to be sufficiently precise to be clear *with
careful reading*--the sort of reading given when an important
court decision is to be based on it.
 
The larger point, I think, is that global advice such as Strunk
and White's is actually arhetorical in that it does not take
account of the purpose of a piece of writing--a purpose embedded
in genre.  The purpose may dictate that certain pieces of advice,
sensible on their face--such as "be short, be simple"--are not
appropriate in certain cases, such as when absolute lack of
ambiguity is worth the tradeoff.  Inaccessibility is not a
*virtue,* but merely a tolerated necessity.  Specialized genres
arise not because people in disciplines want to keep outsiders
out but because the writing performs certain work.
 
The same thing arises when technical writing teachers piously try
to get their students to eliminate the passive voice and become
frustrated when the content area profs insist on it.  The passive
voice, not a particular virtue in general writing, is used in
technical papers because who performed an action (usually a
hapless graduate assistent, not the writer anyway) is genuinely
unimportant.  The material world is more important.  So "the
concrete was poured" is better than "I poured the concrete."
 
In short, as writing teachers we really should understand a
writer's world before passing global judgement on style.  This is
the strength of the genre approach.
 
 
> Found this in John Swales' book, Genre Analysis...
>
> "there is in fact a standard defense of the legal draughtsman's practice
> of using very long sentences containing numerous and elaborate qualifi-
> cations (all those elements beginning `notwithstanding,' `in accordance
> with,' `without prejudice to' etc.).  This defense would claim that it is
> ultimately more satisfactory for a legal text to reveal clarity after de-
> tailed and expert study than to be a text that, however immediately
> accessible to an educated lay audience, falls into ambiguity upon multiple
> reading (Bhatia, 1983)."
>
> In this section of his book, Swale is trying to make the point that, in
> some discourse contexts, reader-based prose (Emig?) is UNdesirable.  This
> is not an attack on legal writing or on those who teach it.  I was simply
> interested in passing along this because it surprised me that inaccessibility
> is a prefered trait in some genres; and particularly surprising when that
> notion comes into contact with the standard Strunk and White advice: be
> clear (a notion that many frosh comp. instructors take to heart with a
> vengence).
`>
> Does anyone want to pass on that homely adage usually reserved for creative
> writing teachers:
>
>         Students have to learn the conventions before they try breaking
>         them as an act of "style."
>
> Response?
>
> KSchnapp@topcat.bsc.mass.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Apr 1993 14:02:57 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         R_CONNORS@UNHH.UNH.EDU
Subject:      Re: legal writing
 
Was it Doctor Johnson who said that "He who wishes evidence of the fallen
nature of mankind need look no further than the language of a legal contract."
?
 
Bob C.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Apr 1993 12:37:02 MDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Brent <dabrent@ACS.UCALGARY.CA>
Subject:      Re: legal writing
In-Reply-To:  <01GX1DJWJ58Y90MTG1@asu.edu>; from "R_CONNORS@UNHH.UNH.EDU" at
              Apr 15, 93 2:02 pm
 
I agree with David Chapman's response to this message--that
legal writing is not necessarily *intentionally* unclear-- and
add that I think Swale's point is that it is not unclear at all,
nor jargon ridden as such.  Rather, it is unclear *at first
reading* in order to be sufficiently precise to be clear *with
careful reading*--the sort of reading given when an important
court decision is to be based on it.
 
The larger point, I think, is that global advice such as Strunk
and White's is actually arhetorical in that it does not take
account of the purpose of a piece of writing--a purpose embedded
in genre.  The purpose may dictate that certain pieces of advice,
sensible on their face--such as "be short, be simple"--are not
appropriate in certain cases, such as when absolute lack of
ambiguity is worth the tradeoff.  Inaccessibility is not a
*virtue,* but merely a tolerated necessity.  Specialized genres
arise not because people in disciplines want to keep outsiders
out but because the writing performs certain work.
 
The same thing arises when technical writing teachers piously try
to get their students to eliminate the passive voice and become
frustrated when the content area profs insist on it.  The passive
voice, not a particular virtue in general writing, is used in
technical papers because who performed an action (usually a
hapless graduate assistent, not the writer anyway) is genuinely
unimportant.  The material world is more important.  So "the
concrete was poured" is better than "I poured the concrete."
 
In short, as writing teachers we really should understand a
writer's world before passing global judgement on style.  This is
the strength of the genre approach.
 
 
> Found this in John Swales' book, Genre Analysis...
>
> "there is in fact a standard defense of the legal draughtsman's practice
> of using very long sentences containing numerous and elaborate qualifi-
> cations (all those elements beginning `notwithstanding,' `in accordance
> with,' `without prejudice to' etc.).  This defense would claim that it is
> ultimately more satisfactory for a legal text to reveal clarity after de-
> tailed and expert study than to be a text that, however immediately
> accessible to an educated lay audience, falls into ambiguity upon multiple
> reading (Bhatia, 1983)."
>
> In this section of his book, Swale is trying to make the point that, in
> some discourse contexts, reader-based prose (Emig?) is UNdesirable.  This
> is not an attack on legal writing or on those who teach it.  I was simply
> interested in passing along this because it surprised me that inaccessibility
> is a prefered trait in some genres; and particularly surprising when that
> notion comes into contact with the standard Strunk and White advice: be
> clear (a notion that many frosh comp. instructors take to heart with a
> vengence).
`>
> Does anyone want to pass on that homely adage usually reserved for creative
> writing teachers:
>
>         Students have to learn the conventions before they try breaking
>         them as an act of "style."
>
> Response?
>
> KSchnapp@topcat.bsc.mass.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Apr 1993 14:30:49 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: legal writing
In-Reply-To:  <01GX1DJWJ58Y90MTG1@asu.edu>; from "R_CONNORS@UNHH.UNH.EDU" at
              Apr 15, 93 2:02 pm
 
I have heard (though neither read nor researched) that the
doublets in legal language (e.g. "cease and desist," "aid
and abet") are a convention inherited from middle English
texts of some sort, a kind of prosody almost, marking language as
legal or contractual.  Most of these doublets are or are
almost semantic equivalents.  But they are important in
making legal language recognizable as legal language.
 
They aren't necessary for clarifying but they are necessary
for the document to be seen as part of a certain tradition
and community.
 
Anyone know more about this?
 
Joan Livingston-Webber
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Apr 1993 21:54:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Job Announcement
 
Pardon me for re-posting this notice, but I want to be sure that folks didn't
zap it when cleaning out their mailboxes upon returning from 4Cs. Note that
thefirst deadline for applications is 1 May (and the 1st of the month
thereafter until the position is filled). This is a great job, a chance to
build a WAC program and a writing center from the ground up in a supportive
environment (and a warm one).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
*** Forwarding note from IACDES  --ASUACAD  04/05/93 10:45 ***
To: WPA-L   --ASUACAD
 
From: David E. Schwalm
Subject: Job Announcement
WE are now searching for someone to fill the following position at ASU West
for the Fall of 1993:
 
Senior Appointment: Coordinator of Writing Center
 
Arizona State University West
 
Job Responsibilities: The coordinator will teach one course a semester,
conduct scholarly research, and provide leadership for campus-wide writing and
learning initiatives: 1) develop, implement, and direct a campus writing
center using current technology; 2) train tutors to address students' writing
needs and to support writing intensive courses; 3) assist in integrating
writing into all degree programs; 4) coordinate and advance the development of
writing curricula in arts and sciences and professional programs; 5) help
faculty learn to use writing effectively to to improve students' learning and
critical thinking. This will be a tenure/tenure-track position at associate or
full professor rank.
 
Required Qualifications: PhD Required. Record of research and publication in
rhetoric and composition commensurate with senior appointment. At least three
years of successful experience administering university or college writing
programs. Commitment to teaching excellence. Demonstrable experience in
implementing writing across the curriculum, in training writing tutors, and in
faculty development. Strong commitment to cultural diversity.
 
Preferred Qualifications: PhD in rhetoric and composition. Experience with
writing assessment. Familiarity with applications of technology in writing
instruction. Scholarly interest in theory-practice relationships. Experience
in developing initiatives for the study of writing in arts and aciences and
professional programs.
 
Arizona State University West is a separately accredited campus of Arizona
State University, serving the rapidly growing West Valley of metropolitan
Phoenix with upper division and graduate programs. A new campus was completed
in 1991. ASU West now offers degree programs in Arts and Sciences, Business,
Education, Human Services, and Women's Studies. There is a campus-wide
commitment to interdisciplinarity and to innovative programs that meet the
educational needs of 5,000 non-residential students. ASU West has assembled an
outstanding faculty characterized by its effective balancing of teaching and
research and by its commitment to cultural diversity. ASU West is an equal
opportunity affirmative action employer.
 
Individuals interested in applying for this position should send a letter of
application describing qualifications, vita, and a minimum of three
professional references to:
 
Professor Joseph J. Comprone
Chair of Search Committee
Director, Arts and Sciences
Arizona State University West
4701 West Thunderbird Road
P. O. Box 37100
Phoenix, Arizona 85069-7100
FAX: (602) 543-6004
Phone: (602) 543-6033
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 16 Apr 1993 11:56:16 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         brereton@UMBSKY.CC.UMB.EDU
Subject:      subscribe wpa John Brereton
 
Subscribe wpa John Brereton
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 16 Apr 1993 09:40:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      note to John Brereton
 
Sorry to put this on the list but I can't send to internet addresses thru
PROFS. John, subscribe and other listserv commands for wpa-l should be sentto
LISTSERV@ASUACAD, not to WPA_L@ASUACAD (thta's where messages go). Anyway, I
added you to the list. Welcome.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 16 Apr 1993 12:12:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00mwmunley@BSUVAX1.BITNET
Subject:      legalese doublets
 
I heard that story about doublets this way from Jim Walsh when we
were both reporters together in North Adams, Mass. (He now works
at Time so the story must be true.  Besides he got it from a
history prof at Williams College.) The doublets come from the
earliest days of Middle English so that all legal decisions could
be understood in both French and Anglo-Saxon, since so many of
the disputes involved just that cultural clash. Jim was the most
accurate reporter I have ever met or read; I believe the story
absolutely.  As to how to verify it otherwise, I have no
advice.Thanks for bringing back the memory.  That was during the
Watergate days, when reading the paper every day was better than
eating.  I'm a newcomer to WPA net.  Thanks for having me. Mike.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 16 Apr 1993 12:58:03 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: legalese doublets
In-Reply-To:  <01GX2QN01G1Y90MTL8@asu.edu>; from
              "00mwmunley%BSUVAX1.BITNET@asu.edu" at Apr 16, 93 12:12 pm
 
I asked the history of the langauge person here about the
legal doublets this morning.  He told me also about the
French/English theory.  But then we realized that in
"aid and abet" and "cease and desist" all the terms are
of french origin.  So while the explanation makes a lot
of sense (he said it was about 1400 bewfore legal proceedings
were conducted in English), it doesn't account for my small
sample of two doublets--and of course I've been totally
blocked in coming up with other examples since.  Since he
has just gone through a jury selection (and failed to be
selected) he reminded me of the term "voir dire"--an unanglisized
legal term in Americna courts.
 
He did suggest that much of the language of the law could be traced
to the conventions of French legal language.  This adds a second
log to our fire of outrage at obscure legal language--not only
is it obscure English but it might be French too!
 
Legal language does violate cohesion conventions in the interest
of eliminating ambiguity.  Violating cohesion conventions isn't
free though.  For example, legal language tends to repeat full
noun phrases rather than using pronouns after first mention (e.g.
lessor, lessee).  Violating cohesion conventions makes understanding
a real task (cause the text doesn't cohere)--even if it does
mean I won't confuse my responsibilities with my landlord's.  I
try to imagine a contract with he/she and the tracking devices
necessary to disambiguate two separate pronoun chains of he/she!
 
It's Friday and nearing the semester's end, so maybe I'm just
feeling hyper-cynical.  But in such a litigous society, legal
langauge may not be changeable in the interests of clarity over
those of preventing ambiguity.  Doublets may be the nicest
part of the law.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 16 Apr 1993 12:02:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      New Book!
 
EXECUTIVE'S PORTFOLIO OF MODEL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS
 
Dear Executive,
 
If you're like me, the thought of writing a speech is about as pleasant as
root canal work or bad news from your mechanic.
 
That's why I know you'll be delighted with a new speaker's aid that *ends
forever* the days of staring at blank paper, waiting for inspiration or
angonizing over the "perfect phrase."
 
It's the EXECUTIVE PORTFOLIO OF MODEL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS--a
ready-to-use collection of model speeches for virtually any business occasion.
Just change the names, places, and dates--or insert a few specific details of
your own--and these speeches are ready for use today.
 
So why fret when called on to "say a few words" or deliver a full-length
speech or presentation? Here are nearly 200 model speeches covering 65
different business situations, from anniversaries and dedications to
motivation and quality control.
 
IT'S ALMOST LIKE HAVING YOUR OWN FULL-TIME SPEECH WRITER!
 
With these model speeches, you'll be able to captivate any audience...sway
people to understand your position...motivate employees to greater
performance..and express yourself with impressive clarity and impact in any
speaking situation.
 
 
For example, recently I was asked to give a motivational speech to my
company's sales force. Instead of sweating over the right words to say, I
simply turned to the Portfolio's speech titled "Motivational Speech for
Sales/Marketing," plugged in a few names and personal points, and I was done!
 
And it's just as easy for virtually any business situation! Just scan the
Portfolio's easy-to-use index and in seconds you'll have the exact words you
need to give a rousing speech on a whole range of business-related topics and
situations.
 
All you have to do is change a name or a few words to turn one of these models
into your own personal speech.
 
What could be easier? Return the card today, while it's handy.
 
Sincerely,
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 16 Apr 1993 12:25:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      New Book--Note
 
With regard to the message about the Executive Portfolio--I would love to
claim the Swiftian crown of satire for having composed that letter. But,
unfortunatly (in any number of ways), the letter is not satire. It is part of
a real ad that I (now being an executive) received the other day from Prentice
Hall. The brochure promises to give us "can't-miss openers" and "podium-tested
closers." Topics for the "Motivational" speeches include motivation "to be
ethical." I did notice that Labor Day was omitted from the list of holidays
for whichappropriate are provided. Interestingly enough, the book has an
appendix containing "real speeches." Anyway, this book can be yours for
$39.95, plus tax, postage, and handling. If you want to toll free number, let
me know.
 
Here we have the theory of "topoi" or "commonplaces" run mad. My father was
something of a celebrated public speaker on the Kiwanis circuit in northern
Indiana, and he did in fact have a number of these speaking aids: quoatation
books, Putnam's Phrase Book, and a ten-volume set called The Modern Eloquence
containing a rather remarkable mix of speech classics and undistinguished post
prandial addresses. But nothing quite like the Executive Portfolio.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 16 Apr 1993 16:35:39 ADT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     <16APR93.17932994.0061.MUSIC@UNB.CA>
From:         "Inkshed (James A. Reither)" <INKSHED%UNB.CA@UNBMVS1.CSD.UNB.CA>
Subject:      New Book--Note
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of FRI 16 APR 1993 01:25:50 EDT
 
> With regard to the message about the Executive Portfolio--I would love to
 
David,
 
What astonished me was to learn in your second message that the
Executive Portfolio of speeches did not come with the speeches on
disk (both 5-1/4 and 3-1/2) so that folks wouldn't even have to
bother typing or writing them out:  All they'd have to do is call
the appropriate speech up on the screen, fill in the blanks, and
tuck their personalized speech under their arms.
 
Jim Reither
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 16 Apr 1993 18:44:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Warning -- original Sender: tag was stygall@BYRON.U.WASHINGTON.EDU
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Legal language
 
I've been resisting joining this discussion; it's my interest area and I'm
afraid once I get started, I won't be able to stop.  So, someone say stop,
if enough is enough.
 
Let's start with the problem of whether legal texts
cohere.  Yes, to lawyers, full members of the discourse community, the
texts are sensible, things follow in logical order, even without explicit
cohesion ties.  When we non-lawyers read, we usually don't have any of the
legal text background or the socialization that would-be members of the
legal community undergo.  So it looks deliberately unreadable, unsayable.
In some earlier research that I did, I found that lawyers had adjusted
their own semantic systems, so that everything went through the legal
filter first.  Roger Shuy from Georgetown's linguistics department did
some excellent work on this in the 80's, work with government lawyers,
and then a specific examination of insurance language.  Ed Finnegan at
USC? UCLA? has worked on testamentary language.  Okay, that's the straight up
empirical analysis.  Generic writing principles don't help such a
compact professional community.
 
Using a reasonable social theory of language though, we would have to
conclude that the legal community accrues some *large* advantage--power,
money, priesthood??--by having an incomprehensible discourse--we English
speakers have been complaining about lawyers as long as there have been
vernacular texts.
 
On doublets: they are in part a holdover of declining Norman Law French
and rising English in the courts, but doublets appear naturally in
English, even without the law.  The Finns at University of Turku have done
a whole study on doublets in English historically.  David Melinkoff's
*The Language of the Law* lists various combinations of French-English,
French-French, English-English doublets.  The funny thing is the legal
language continues to use ALL of them.  I'd be happy to share doublets if
anyone is really interested --aid and abet (F-F), metes and bounds
(F-Lat); pardon and forgive (F-E); breaking and entering (E-F) and so on.
Brenda Danet's descriptions are better on the linguistics, discourse
analysis side.
 
All right, I'll quit now.  Thanks, Joan, you knew I couldn't resist.
Gail Stygall
University of Washington
stygall@hardy.u.washington.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 17 Apr 1993 08:13:00 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ENGLRUSS@UHDBIT.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Legal language
 
Gail--
I can't speak for anyone else, of course, but I'd like to hear more.  This
is interesting--and it'll help me keep up with my lawyer.  If everyone
else says cease and desist, I guess that'll end the lessons.  But you
could always send me private messages.  Are many of the doubles
like "assault and battery"--two different charges often linked
together?
 
(Give my regards to John Webster)
Russ Meyer
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 17 Apr 1993 08:43:23 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Legal language
In-Reply-To:  <01GX3W2K2TK290MTOJ@asu.edu>; from
              "ENGLRUSS%UHDBIT.BITNET@asu.edu" at Apr 17, 93 8:13 am
 
Gail, I'd like a longer list of doublets too.  What a nice
illustration for rhetoric of tradition as an element in
a rhetorical situation--and, of course, of the lasting effects
of colonial languages on post colonial cultures.  A much
better illustration than beef/cow.  Joan L-W
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 17 Apr 1993 18:39:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Legal language
 
On doubling: there is a rhetorical figure (synonymia) that may be relevant to
doubling and suggests that doubling is a very old practice.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 18 Apr 1993 19:30:53 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bob Whipple <whippl@PARROT.CREIGHTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Legal language
In-Reply-To:  <01GX3W2K2TK290MTOJ@asu.edu>; from "WPA-L@asuvm.inre.asu.edu" at
              Apr 17, 93 8:13 am
 
Re: legal language...
 
I spent time in law school many years ago.  In Legal Research and Writing, a
 class class taught in the first year at many schools, including the one I went
to,  we were told about the "doubled" forms.  The instructor, a person with, I
 bbelieve, a degree in English as well as a J.D., told us that such terms were
 tautologisms_ or _pleonasms_.  I do not recall being told to avoid them; I
remember that they existed because of the desire to be as exact as possible, to
 leave absolutely no loophole in , say, a contract.
--
Bob Whipple
Director of Composition         Creighton University
2500 California Plaza           Omaha, NE 68178
(402) 280-2534                  rhetoric@creighton.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 18 Apr 1993 19:38:24 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bob Whipple <whippl@PARROT.CREIGHTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Legal language
In-Reply-To:  <01GX39FFL2S290MTL8@asu.edu>; from "Gail Stygall" at Apr 16,
              93 6:44 pm
 
Again on doublets:  Some are virtually sysnonymous:
aid and abet, null and void, null, void, and without further effect,
cease and desist, have and hold, etc...
 
...while others are separable entities, or causes of action, or whatever, that
can exist on their own but are often associated with their sibling(s):
assault and battery,  for example (assault is the threat or attempt to harm;
battery is the actual unauthorized touching).  (I'm referring to my old Black's
Law Dictionary).
--
Bob Whipple
Director of Composition         Creighton University
2500 California Plaza           Omaha, NE 68178
(402) 280-2534                  rhetoric@creighton.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 18 Apr 1993 20:49:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Legal Language
 
Bob, Russ, Joan-
Bob, your legal writing instructor did a most lawyerly thing in telling
you that they were tautologies.  Lawyers by and large don't perceive their
language differences to be much more than *lawyer words,* yet most
lawyers would shudder at letting anyone but a lawyer revise a legal
document. This shows up in some interesting places when revisions of legal
language are proposed, jury instructions and plain language laws being two
cases with very limited success.  Two large scale studies in the early 80s
attempted to simplify jury instructions--in part by reducing the doublets
and triplets and by straightening out the contorted syntax in one study,
and the other by providing explicit cohesion ties.  Not much improvement
in comprehension for the first, better in the second, guess what revisions
have been done?  Mostly none.  Some doublets are as Bob says fairly close
synonyms, but remove one on a contract and you may have a litigation under
way--obviously you meant something different than the doublet.  Even what
seems like ordinary overabundance of synonymy--as in the trial court
judge's *ordered, adjudged, and decreed* can be argued to mean three
separate things--the judge is ordering it, after the process of
adjudication, and it's in the form of a decree of the court.  If you were
the winner, you wouldn't want to take one out.
 
Where all this leads me as a writing teacher is to worry that when we move
from generic comp to versions of specialized discourses--WAC and WID,
for example, that we may forget ourselves or forget to
teach those teaching the specialized discourse that there are times when
they must communicate outside the specialized discourse.  I've never been
able to figure out how lawyers could NOT KNOW they spoke a language of
their occupation.  Recently in the Seattle Times article reporting on a
hung jury, a lawyer was quoted as saying *I don't know how the jurors
heard the same case as I did.*  I've heard this comment since I'
ve been hanging out in courtrooms--which is most of my adult life.  Bob,
what did you think of your legal writing and bib class?  Did anyone teach
rhetorical strategies for briefs?  I've yet to know someone who has been
through a legal writing class like that, though I read that they exist.
I now deem and consider that it would be fit and proper to cease and
desist. Cheers!
Gail Stygall
stygall@hardy.u.washington.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 00:32:35 CST6CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Jim Raymond <JRAYMOND@ENGLISH.AS.UA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Legal language
 
> Let's start with the problem of whether legal texts
> cohere.  Yes, to lawyers, full members of the discourse community, the
> texts are sensible, things follow in logical order, even without explicit
> cohesion ties.  When we non-lawyers read, we usually don't have any
of the
> legal text background or the socialization that would-be members of the
> legal community undergo.  So it looks deliberately unreadable,
unsayable.
 
Gail (et al.)
 
    With all respect, I couldn't disagree more.  I've been part of
the plain English movement for nearly twenty years, lecturing to
lawyers but mainly to judges in the U.S., Canada, and most recently
New Zealand.  Wrote a book on the subject with a D. C. attorney
Goldfarb and Raymond, _Clear Understandings-, Random House).
 
    I test the notion that lawyers understand one another by flashing
typical and authentic passages from poorly written judgments on a
screen and asking the audience (judges) to tell me what they mean.
They can't.  They ask for a second look.  Examples of abominable and
inexcusable legal language abound.  Sure, there is a necessary jargon
in law as there is in any profession--but it is actually quite
limited.  When good journalists write about the law--Linda
Greenhouse, for example, in the NYT--they write in a way that is
neither obscure nor offensive to literate non-lawyers, and they write
with precision.  The notion that lawyers are entitled to their
obfuscation is nonsense.  The logic of the law is rarely complicated.
Most of the obscurity is sheer ineptitude.  Lawyers, like anyone else
who writes, need to learn to organize, to limit, to condense, to
construct sentences--whether long or short--with readable syntax.
 
    And the best of them--Holmes, Lord Denning, and nowadays Sandra
Day O'Connor--do it quite well.  You can see the difference in an
instant if you compare O'Connor's writing with, say, Byron White's
when they write on opposite sides of the same case.
 
    Actually, I believe that lawyers have an ethical duty to
write plain English.  People who are expected to abide by the law
have a right to understand it without the services of an expensive
caste of translators.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
--Jim Raymond
  Director of Freshman Composition
  English Department
  University of Alabama
  (205) 348-6488
  JRaymond@English.as.ua.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 18 Apr 1993 23:43:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Legal language
In-Reply-To:  <9304190534.AA156805@byron.u.washington.edu>
 
Jim-- I DO think that lawyers have an ethical obligation to try to
communicate more effectively, but it sure seems unlikely to me that they
can even try to do so if law schools don't make them critically aware that
they are learning a professional language (and thus make it difficult for
them to communicate effectively to laypeople) or if appellate courts don't
require legal language to be first and foremost accessible to laypeople.
There are decisions on the books in most states saying that legally
correct always dominates comprehensible to the layperson.  And those
decisions dominate.  Having testified as an expert about the
(un)comprehensibility of California's jury instructions, I wondered what
horrid 100page single-spaced set of instructions both Rodkey King juries
saw.  It's a wonder they reached a decision if they tried to use the
instructions to decide.  My point is that professional training has an
enormous impact on people's language; knowing that should be part of the
training.  And it's clear to me as an ethnographer of legal discourse that
the system doesn't require lay understanding.  The ethnographer can ask
about the specific understandings that lay people have in a legal setting;
maybe my perspective keeps me from seeing efforts made from another
position in the system.
Gail Stygall
stygall@hardy.u.washington.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 09:25:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00mwmunley@BSUVAX1.BITNET
Subject:      address, Jimmie Killingsworth
 
David: Do you know how I could use E-mail to reach Jimmie
Killingsworth, dir of the writing program at Texas A&M?  Thanks,
Mike Munley at Ball State.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 09:50:35 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: conventional writing
In-Reply-To:  <01GX0GK1VRBM90MTC3@asu.edu>; from "Fred Kemp" at Apr 14,
              93 9:15 pm
 
Although this thread seemed to die some time ago, I just discovered
(in one of my mysterious subdirectories) Fred and Jane's discussion
of abnormal discourse.  My understanding of Kuhn (never waded
through Rorty) is that abnormal discourse is not a genre as a genre
is defined by formal structures (short story, personal essay).  It
has more to do with subject matter, assumptions made or discarded,
the kind of knowledge paradigm one concedes to or pushes against.
Within that conception, abnormal discourse is defined by both
the situation and of course the discourse community within which
one is attempting to gain some sort of leverage.  To engage in
abnormal discourse (utterances that may be interpreted as noise),
writers chance losing leverage.  As Jane said, only people with
authority (Burke, Fish) can engage in abnormal discourse (which
quickly becomes normal discourse in light of their authority)
freely; students and junior faculty take their chances.
 
In light of genre discussions (the mythical academic essay); writers
engage in abnormal discourse when they push against genre conventions
that readers may have been expecting them to observe.  We might
engage as WPAers in abnormal discourse of sorts by pushing against
the genres we are expected to teach (and not teach).  When we
stop thinking of our purpose as being only to teach students how
to survive in academia, we are pushing, in seems to me, against the
WPA/firstyear-writing-mission genre.  I for one would love to see
us open up the kinds of writing that we teach (and to consider that
it would be fun to teach writing as a social/epistemological/ontological
act, a way of connecting, knowing, and coming into being.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 08:55:59 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         RONRON@USU.BITNET
Subject:      Re: legal writing
 
Most of the postings I've seen on legal writing presume that lawyers
are wrriting to lawyers.  That is _dialectic_.  Where legal writing
fails is in its _rhetorical_ responsibility.  An example:  In Federa;
(Federal) contracting, any procurement action is based on the
_Federal Acquisition Regulation_, written by lawyers but used by
non-lawyers.  An engineer who writes a specification for a
widget the govt wants to buy has to include massive portions of the
FAR in the document.  The company who has to manufacture the widget
has to abide by them.  For  most of these people, they are opaque,
hence worthless, and engineer and vendor both are in peril of
unknowingly breaking the law.
 
I don't know why I'm complaining, though, since I make good
money translating the FAR from English into English for intelligent
people whose only fault is to be in the wrong discourse
community.  Ron Shook (ronron@usu) "First thing, let's kill
all the lawyers."
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 14:31:49 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: conventional writing (fwd)
 
>
> Although this thread seemed to die some time ago, I just discovered
> (in one of my mysterious subdirectories) Fred and Jane's discussion
> of abnormal discourse.  My understanding of Kuhn (never waded
> through Rorty) is that abnormal discourse is not a genre as a genre
> is defined by formal structures (short story, personal essay).  It
> has more to do with subject matter, assumptions made or discarded,
> the kind of knowledge paradigm one concedes to or pushes against.
> Within that conception, abnormal discourse is defined by both
> the situation and of course the discourse community within which
> one is attempting to gain some sort of leverage.  To engage in
> abnormal discourse (utterances that may be interpreted as noise),
> writers chance losing leverage.  As Jane said, only people with
> authority (Burke, Fish) can engage in abnormal discourse (which
> quickly becomes normal discourse in light of their authority)
> freely; students and junior faculty take their chances.
>
> In light of genre discussions (the mythical academic essay); writers
> engage in abnormal discourse when they push against genre conventions
> that readers may have been expecting them to observe.  We might
> engage as WPAers in abnormal discourse of sorts by pushing against
> the genres we are expected to teach (and not teach).  When we
> stop thinking of our purpose as being only to teach students how
> to survive in academia, we are pushing, in seems to me, against the
> WPA/firstyear-writing-mission genre.  I for one would love to see
> us open up the kinds of writing that we teach (and to consider that
> it would be fun to teach writing as a social/epistemological/ontological
> act, a way of connecting, knowing, and coming into being.
> Irv
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
>
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 14:34:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Greg Colomb <gcolomb@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      legal writing
 
After ten years or so of teaching lawyers, judges, law students, and
consumers of legal discourse (and doing a bit of legal ghost-writing), I've
been led to the following views about the difficulty of legal writing:
 
1)  Almost all legal writing can be made clearer -- as can all other kinds
of professional writing.  "Clearer" here does not equate to "less
legalistic."
 
 
2a)  When legal writing is made clearer, it is usually more understandable.
 
2b)  Much legal writing proves difficult for non-lawyers to understand even
when the documents are admirably clear.  Some areas of legal writing (e.g.,
tax, patents, anti-trust) are difficult for non-specialist lawyers and
judges to understand,even when the documents are admirably clear.  This is
as much as matter of the knowledge required of readers as it is of the form
of the language.
 
 
3a)  Like most professionals, lawyers are generally eager to make their
documents clearer.  They know that their stranglehold on our public life is
plenty strong enough without unnecessarily obscure discourse.
 
3b)   Lawyers want to believe that readers OUGHT to find clear legal
documents understandable.  They have a hard time balancing the different
demands of 'writing to be understood by non-lawyers' and 'writing to
preserve legal force' (including, but not limited to, precision, statutory
accuracy, truth to precedent, explicitness, appropriate qualification, and
so on).
 
3c)  When lawyers have to choose between understandability and legal force,
they usually feel compelled to sacrifice understandability.  Lawyers
confront this choice often -- with regulations, consumer contracts, benefit
policies, opinion letters, and many other forms.
 
3d)  Judges tend to care more that they are understandable, not to mention
fair; but they hate to be overturned because their writing failed to
preserve the legal force of their decision.
 
 
4a)  Lawyers and judges predictably respond poorly to those who critique
their practice in ignorance of the very complex demands made on their texts
and of the very serious consequences that can flow from even a small
mistake.
 
4b)  Practicing lawyers know hundreds of stories about an immediate
negative consequence that followed from mistakes in the area of legal
forcefulness. They tend not to tell each other stories about immediate
negative consequences that follow from mistakes in the area of
understandability.  They know that clients care more about good outcomes
than about understanding, and they too seldom recognize the connection
between the two.
 
 
5)  The most effective lawyers learn to use, often within a single
document, a kind of double discourse -- one focusing on the need for
understanding, the other on the need for legal force.  This gives them a
competitive advantage and usually pleases those, like clients and writing
teachers, who look in from the outside.  Such double discourse has its own
dangers however, since it is the discourse of legal force rather than of
understanding that most often governs the legal consequences of relying on
this double discourse.
 
 
6)  Lawyers who work at it can learn to control their discourse to be as
clear and as understandable as they need to be.  They will still, however,
use the language in whatever way best suits the interests of their clients.
 
 
7)  Little of this complexity is taught in law schools, and law students --
who know little of legal practice -- are not in a good position to learn
it.
 
 
best
greg
 
 
PS On jury instructions: an inmate of death row was recently given a new
trial here in Illinois as a result of an appeal based on empirical research
showing that most persons in a typical pool of jurors misunderstood (to the
defendant's detriment) Illinois' pattern jury instructions for capital
murder cases.  This is, I hear, the first time that empirical research into
the understandability of jury instructions has been accepted as the basis
for an appeal.  Interesting.
 
 
 
 
________________
Greg Colomb
Department of Englsh
Programs in Professional Writing
University of Illinois
Urbana IL 61801
217-333-1006
g-colomb@uiuc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 14:30:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         RONRON@USU.BITNET
Subject:      Re: legal writing
 
Most interesting discussion folks.  I wonder if however, we aren't
failing to make a fairly fundemental distinction between lawyers
talking to lawyers and judges -- dialectic -- and lawyers talking
to us'ns -- rhetoric.  I've spent 11 years teaching federal
agencies to write acquisition documents such as Requests for Proposals
and Project specifications, and I find I have to spend upwards of
a day translating the basic legal document, the _Federal Acquisition
Regulation_ from English to English for them.  The principles are
simple -- the language is impenetrable. Nor is there any need for
it to be so, since the readers aren't lawyers concerned about
capturing meaning in a net of words, but engineers and contractors
who just want to know what they need to do to get/fulfil a
govt. contract.  Ron Shook (ronron@usu)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 16:09:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: New Book--Note
 
I think some of us entrepreneurial types should expand on the Executive Port-
folio and create the Academic Portfolio.  Just think, job application letters,
sabbatical applications, pseudo research, personal narratives, deconstructive
criticism (no, that's already been done), the sky's the limit.  Hmm, I publish
with Prentice-Hall, I'd better check this out quick.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 16:32:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: New Book!
 
Two responses to the Executive Portfolio. First, has anyone noticed how close
it is to Richardson's prePamela collection of letters for all occasions?  Second
I propose that we entrprenurial types pick up the ball and run with it.  How
about the Academic Portfolio, with items on disk for all occasions: sabbatical
proposals, pseudo-research findings, job applications, accusations of sexual
harrassment, deconstructive readings of classics (no, skip that, it's been
done), reviews of texts for publishers, complaint letters to the chair--the
possibilities just open out.  I'll make a point of checking with Prentice-
Hall to see what advances we might get.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 21:03:00 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ENGLRUSS@UHDBIT.BITNET
Subject:      Re: New Book!
 
Good idea about the Academic Portfolio, Ed.  But while we're at it,
let's come up with some pre-printed commentary for student papers--
maybe just something we can simply staple to the end of the paper
so we don't even have to bother running it off on a printer.  And
don't forget about junior faculty evaluations and letters of
recommendation.  That last item, though, already seems to be
available; at least I think so since every time I've been on a
search committee I've received duplicate letters from advisors
praising two students as "the best student I've every had."
Russ Meyer
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 20:25:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: New Book!
 
Yeah, remember that list of double-edged comments for letters of
recommendation? "I can't speak too highly of this candidate." "His writing isa
without parallel." etc.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 19 Apr 1993 23:04:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         gcolomb@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU
Subject:      RE: legal writing
 
>Most interesting discussion folks.  I wonder if however, we aren't
>failing to make a fairly fundemental distinction between lawyers
>talking to lawyers and judges -- dialectic -- and lawyers talking
>to us'ns -- rhetoric.
>. . . Nor is there any need for
>it to be so, since the readers aren't lawyers concerned about
>capturing meaning in a net of words, but engineers and contractors
>who just want to know what they need to do to get/fulfil a
>govt. contract.  Ron Shook (ronron@usu)
 
 
It is pretty awful to be a user/victim of government regs.  I couldn't
agree more that they could almost always be clearer, but I also don't see
that lawyers ever escape the ambit of other lawyers and judges when they
write things like regulations or RFPs.  Someone is always looking over the
shoulders of those engineers and contractors, and not always with the best
intentions.
 
Regulations and contracts do have to serve as instruction manuals, but they
also have to stand up to those who try to use them dishonestly, stupidly,
cutting corners, and every other way -- not to mention standing up in court
to lawyers hired by parties with strong interests in shaping the regs to
their advantage.  Regulations are also normally the product of an elaborate
process that includes hearings, public written comments, lobbying,
political infighting -- none of which enhance clarity and simplicity.  Even
a simple RFP is similarly vulnerable: unsuccessful bidders routinely find
or invent omissions and ambiguities in the Project Specifications in order
to challenge in court the fairness or suitability of an award.
 
These scenarios are not much like us'ns just talking.  Just talking
involves a level of generosity and mutual interest that no lawyer can
afford to take for granted.  And the direct cost to the lawyer of making
engineers sweat to understand an RFP is nothing compared to the cost s/he
faces from a judgment against the gov't.  Seems to me that the problem is
more systemic than personal or professional.
 
Much of the resulting obscure writing is avoidable, but only with real
skill and painstaking care.  After all, how simply and clearly would we
write if we knew that our texts would be set upon by teams of as many as a
dozen talented and tenacious professional wordsmiths hired to turn our
words to serve the financial and political interests of others?
 
Saying that doesn't do much to lessen the frustration of reading the stuff,
though.
 
 
best
greg
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 20 Apr 1993 11:39:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU
Subject:      RE: legal writing
 
Greg, I have found your comments not only informative but really interesting.
Are you sure you have spent time with legal writing and still come away able
to do this?  In the destructive element immerse--and yet come away untouched!
I now have more understanding of the legal issue, which will hurt satire.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 21 Apr 1993 09:31:25 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bob Whipple <whippl@PARROT.CREIGHTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Legal Language
In-Reply-To:  <01GX66PBNVXI90MTVH@asu.edu>; from "Gail Stygall" at Apr 18,
              93 8:49 pm
 
Gail:
 
Gee, I took Legal Research and Writing in 1979, and that's in the dim recess-
es of my memory.  But I don't think anyone told us, either in that class or
in any other, about rhetorical strategies--though it was impressed upon us
many times that organization was critical in the one-shot-one-grade-
everything-rides-on-the-final-exam exams we had to take.  But nothing
about simplfication.  My wife, who _is_ an attorney, tells me that nothing
like rhetorical strategies was taught where _she_ went to law school,
either (most of my law professors, btw, were what I would call academic
lawyers; most of her professors were practicing attorneys).
 
However, I just got off the phone with my brother, an attorney in San Antonio,
who tells me that there is a really big push in Texas to "get away from the
Oliver Wendell Holmes-type" rhetoric of, say, U.S. Supreme Court decisions
of 100 years ago.  He says that it's pretty common in the literature he reads,
and is being pushed by the Texas Supreme Court (which governs the Texas bar),
"just short" of becoming a CLE (continuing legal education) requirement for
continued licensing.  There is, he notes, a resistance to this movement, too.
He is going to fax me some citation references in the next day or so; I'll
pass them along.
 
If you (or anyone else) are interested, send me by private email your fax
number, for he may just send me faxes of the articles.  I will in any case
post the references to this list, though they might be too
obscure to find in your local library.
 
Hope this helps.  Oh, I will get in touch with the director of the
legal writing program here at Creighton, too, and see what she says.
 
bob w
--
Bob Whipple
Director of Composition         Creighton University
2500 California Plaza           Omaha, NE 68178
(402) 280-2534                  rhetoric@creighton.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 21 Apr 1993 09:28:07 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         RONRON@USU.BITNET
Subject:      Re: legal writing
 
Greg-- Your points regarding regulations for govt contracts are well taken,
yet I am not sure I agree with you totally.  It's true that a contractor/
vendor with a good lawyer can often  find a loophole in an RFP, but in
my experience that's been because technical people try to write the
core of it, the statement of work and the specification, as if they
were lawyers, which they are not.  The two prime causes of cost
overruns in govt contracts are 1) one part of the RFP contradicts
another, and 2) writers send contractors to misleading and unnecessary
support documents.  Neither of which has anything to do with
manipulation of legal language.
 
My dream, by the way, is to get a phone call from Bill Clinton asking
me to rewrite the Federal Acquisition regulation.  One more thought
and then I'm done.  I was part of an effort to rewrite the book
of Standard Specifications for the Utah State Department of Transportation.
We did it according to the tenets of modern technical writing, which
made the revision radically different from the original.  Our biggest
headaches came, not from the lawyers, but from old fart engineers.
Go figure.  Ron Shook (ronron@usu)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 21 Apr 1993 13:15:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Greg Colomb <gcolomb@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: legal writing
 
The two prime causes of cost
>overruns in govt contracts are 1) one part of the RFP contradicts
>another, and 2) writers send contractors to misleading and unnecessary
>support documents.  Neither of which has anything to do with
>manipulation of legal language.
 
This is new info for me, but not surprising.  One of the failures in the
system is that the lawyers directly face the consequences of failing to
guard against the evil and incompetent, but they rarely see the very
substantial, though greatly distributed costs that this imposes on the
whole system.  Hence they respond to the present danger and add to the
distant one.  Sigh.
 
>
>My dream, by the way, is to get a phone call from Bill Clinton asking
>me to rewrite the Federal Acquisition regulation.
 
I'll send him an e-mail recommending you for the job.  The call should be
coming in a week or so. NOT!
 
best
greg
 
 
 
 
 
________________
Greg Colomb
Department of Englsh
Programs in Professional Writing
University of Illinois
Urbana IL 61801
217-333-1006
g-colomb@uiuc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 21 Apr 1993 15:46:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Alan Kennedy <ak2w+%ANDREW.CMU.EDU@CARNEGIE.BITNET>
Subject:      New Abolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <01GWT1NF3MBM000DH5@BITNET.CC.CMU.EDU>
 
This topic was briefly discussed a while back under the heading CCCC and
back.  Last year at the 4C's in Cincinnati I found myself a member of a
panel that had new abolitionist tendencies--although they were
ironically couched as satirical 'modest proposals'.  For some
inexplicable reason I was put on the panel to talk about the need for
change in the first year curriculum, and my intent was to describe the
process we had recently gone through at Carnegie Mellon. Contrary to my
fellow panelists, I argued for a thoroughly institionalized and
corrigible curriculum; one that made responsible claims really to be
teaching writing, and one that kept itself open to public accountability
and correction.  Part of NA thinking seems to be that it is illegitimate
for us to teach anything that would help students find jobs under the
regime of late capitalism.  I'd like to change the world too, but it
strikes me as somewhat inconsistent for people with relatively good jobs
to act as if it were their job to keep students from getting jobs for
the good of their souls, or whatever.  First year comp is characterized
as nothing more than a gate, or escalator, and teachers of comp as
gatekeepers in the ideological state apparatus.  And maybe it is and
they are.  But hiding underneath this claim is another curious
inconsistency.  Freshman comp is apparently an extremely powerful
formative tool, and teachers of comp have an ultimate potency--one that
somehow exceeds their individual control.  Students who pass through our
powerful shaping apparatus are forever stamped as witless cogs in the
capitalist enterprise.  At the same time, however, teachers of freshman
comp are totally powerless to change the world, or even their
curriculum, it seems.  So the luddite solution seems appealing: destroy
the machine since in our weakness we can't control our power.
These inconsistencies are part of a larger dilemma.  Such thinking helps
to reinforce the very situation it would relieve. Abolitionism is, in a
perverse way, an idealism:it is an ultimate solution of a revolutionary
sort.  Pragmatist that I am, I tend to believe that real institutional
change is possible, that things do change and occasionally even improve.
 But real social change involves serious attention to the material
conditions of our lives.  What happens, for instance, to all of those
people teaching comp if we advocate aboltion? What happens to the power
base that comp represents in the university world?  Isn't it preferable
to think of doing something useful with that power rather than
idealistically surrendering it?
This misplaced, and inconsistent, idealism is apparently already
bringing about the demise of programs.  If Deans and others really do
take us seriously when we make statements at 4C's about the need, or
lack of need, for freshman writing, then perhaps 4C's ought to sponsor a
plenary session next year in Nashville in which 'abolitionism' versus
'institutionalizing the teaching of writing' is given a full public
forum.
 
 
Alan Kennedy
Head, Department of English
Carnegie Mellon University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 21 Apr 1993 23:11:34 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: New Abolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <01GX9V7V6D4I90MU8Z@asu.edu>; from "Alan Kennedy" at Apr 21,
              93 3:46 pm
 
Although I agree to some extent with Alan K's turn in the New
Abolitionist argument, I think he loads too much ideological
freight on the train.  The NA's seem to be reacting to the origin
of fy writing, which carries with it remediating and service
functions.  I can imagine writing as an activity (sub discipline
of communication, shall we say) that one studies as a legit
area of inquiry.  Then I can take another turn and imagine that
we might be hired to help others both learn something about it
and improve their writing skills in a multiplicity of genres.
Whether schools buy into the Harvard-inherited scheme of
remediation, service, and mandated firstyear programs has
something to do with their position in the society--I'll bet
a higher percentage of state-supported schools (with a higher
proportion of lower middle class and working class students)
have mandated, service oriented fy writing classes than
elite schools do.  So elite schools give students more
choice (and all of the social training that goes along with
excercising choice); state supported schools veer toward
rules, mandates (and all of the social training that goes
along with that kind of closed system).
 
I can't for the life of me imagine why writing instruction
has to be required.  If we create good programs, we'll have
students--just as good teachers generally have full classes
(at the beginning and end of the semester).
 
Certainly, Alan is right to remind us (although I doubt that
we need reminding) that quite a few unfortunate things will
happen if we deregulate fy writing.  And we have to consider
these things.   But whether people should be employed, etc.,
seems to be a rather different kind of argument than one
addressing whether educators should require writing courses
at the college level (or at any level, for that matter).
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Irv, the one thing that tends to co-relate with writing/reading ability is
socio-economic status. We can speculate as to why, but there it sits. (As I
recall, a U Mich study found a high co-relation between writing ability and
the number of bathrooms in the home.) The typical Harvard freshman tends to
write a lot better than the typical ASU freshman (who probably does not write
quite as well as the student identified as in need of remediation at Harvard).
There's a pecking order. A friend of mine at UTEP, who previously taught at
Pan American University in Edinburg, TX, noted that the curriculum of UTEP's
basic course resembled the curriculum of Pan Am's equivalent of 101 (this is s
linguist who studies the writing performance of hispanic students). Mike Rose
and Malcolm Kiniry claim to have used the text we use in 101 at ASU in the
basic writing cours e at UCLA. And so it goes. Required writing courses tend
to respond to a perceived need. They are not a plot to keep the underclasses
in their place. Students do take other classes, and they have lots of choices.
And I think we can wear the badge of "service course" with some pride. A
course that is of service to students? What a novel idea! As to requiring comp
courses. Is there anyone out there who teaches at a large public university
where the composition requirementt has been eliminated? What has happened to
the enrollments in freshman comp? I'm rambling a little (or a lot) here.
Because our son is in the final days of choosing a college (and he is choose
from among a group of good small liberal arts colleges) and we are recently
returned from a bunch of campus visits, we have recently seen that there is a
real difference between these small private schools and the large public
university (40K+ students) where I teach and the large community college (20K
students) where Karen teaches. The students at the SLACS (small Lib arts
colls) are bright and academicvally motivated from top to bottom. You can put
them together and get out of their way, and they will do just fine. We have
some students like that at our big public institutions, but many lack adequate
preparation. Many lack academic motivation and intellectual curiosity. Many
are just tentativelky testing the waters of higher education, quite terrified
of the mysteries of the institutions they are attending and of the strange
effects education might have on them. Some educational coinservatives (I was
going to fix that typo, but I don;t think I will) who didn't think that
increased access to higher ed was such a good idea want to go on pretending
that we are Harvard and that we are serving the same constituency. But our
students are in a rawer state. Harvard gets mostly good students. We get some
good students but most of our students are potentially good students, lacking
adeptness with the tools of intellectual inquiry and often lacking the habits
of study and application that are necessary for academci learning. We have to
help our students become students in ways that the SLACS don't. Hence required
courses. Hence evil capitalist curricula designed to help students succeed in
the university and land jobs thereafter. Hence instruction in normative
reading strategies so students can understand those traditional texts that tell
them that meaning is indeterminate. Hence curricula that will help them get
the proficiencies that we have. If all the eliminating FY writing did was to
put us out of jobs, I wouldn't give two hoots. We're all smart people, quick
on our feet, and perfectly able to make a good (better) living doing something
else. No skin off our noses.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
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David's point abut SLACs is well taken, but even so there may be an addendum.
At my SLAC (about 1650 full time undergraduates, mostly from new england, but
representing almost all fifty states and about 30 other countries), we take
in a fairly high range group of students (av. SATs vary from year to year, but
are around 1200-1250).  Nonetheless, students come in wanting writing courses
and when we had freshman comp, signed up in huge numbers--even though we had
no requirement.  In the last year we've switched to freshman seminars, many of
which, but not all, are designated intensive writing (even though, as previous
correspondence has noted, we have no uniform guidelines for intensive writing
courses--but we're working on it and thanks to all who sent theirs).  Students
on our advisory board tell us they benefitted from Engl 101 (the previous
incarnation of expository writing) and don't want to see those writing courses
go by the board.  Interestingly--supporting David's point, I think--students
who come from less privileged backgrounds than the majority of the student
body, that is, working class, large public high schools, generally urban--shy
away from writing classes because they feel they can't write and don't want to
put themselves in a position where they're going to expose their weaknesses.
With a burgeoning WAC movement here, ther
they'
re (sorry I keep hitting return instead of shift) they're going to be hard-press
ed to avoid writing classes. But the writing intensive freshman seminars may
be a better way for them to get writng experience--even if they're not getting
the same sort of writing instruction they got in comp classes.  If you sense
some ambivalence, that's because I've got some.  The comp classes were a bitch
to teach--finding a context, creating coherence and interest, all the usual--
but we did spend a lot of time in writing instruction.  The substitutions of
greater conferencing, peer review and many revisions we hope will accomplish
the same ends, but in a more interesting way.  My point is that some places,
as David notes, may have a greater need for writing classes than others, but
even SLACs -- with all their benefits and with their more able student bodies--
may find that freshman comp has real value.
Theresa Ammirati, Connecticut College, New London, CT tpamm@mvax.cc.conncoll.edu
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A few years ago the WPA journal had an article about basic writing
courses at Harvard (or was it in the Jouranl of Basic Writing).
The article had examples of placement test essays that landed
students in the basic writing course.  I really had to work
back and forth between the author's explanations and those
student texts to understand the placement.  I would have
been satisfied with those essays at the end of my 2nd
semester course.
 
At Big Public U, I suspect that those students
most scared of writing would be
the least likely to take it as an elective.  I understand (I think) Irv's
position, but it seems to be based on a cheery optimism that
I simply can't share.  The question is under which kind of
program, mandatory or required, will the most of the students
with fewer bathrooms learn writing, enough at least to get
through school.  Money is the key to much of liberation and
choice in this country--it's what gets you into the SLAC (the
money to have several bathrooms and the cultural capital that
keeps you entertained while using them).  Students ought to be
suspicious of plans made for their own good without due attention
to their retention in college, since that degree is their
lottery ticket in the good job hunt (i.e. earning potential).
 
Is some Big Public U willing to eliminate the fy comp and participate
in a very large study comparing retention over 6-8 years
with a comparable BPU that keeps its fy comp?  WOuld that study
be revealing anyway?  (That is does "comparable" have any
meaning in the context?)  The role of fy comp in opening doors for
fy students may have as much to do with cultural orientation as
with writing--with retention for reasons other than preparation
for academic writing.  Optional Fy comp would make anxiety and
attitude the implicit prereq for comp.  Sure, it'd be wonderful
to teach writing when students were not coerced to be in it.  it
would be nice to teach intro to linguistics with students who
chose it too.
 
I also think about those students entering programs whose degree
requirements are already extremely demanding in terms of
credit hours (education and chemistry come to mind).  Many students
already oriented outside the colleges of liberal arts might be
the least likely to choose any optiuonal writing course, because
the priorities already imposed by certiofying and credentialing
agencies leave them with little opportunity for any electives.
 
I'm skeptical that, given the whole context of institutions,
professional organizations, society, etc., any liberatory or
civic agenda can favor optional over required comp.
 
But I'm also put in mind of James SLedd remarking on the inflated
sense of agency comp people have about what we can and
cannot chnage, about the impact of the kidn of "mere"
tinkering I think required/optional may represent.  And I'm thinking
about it regarding what I've just written.  I have a tendency
to a deadly judgment about these kinds of arguments in comp:
is this just a tempest in a teacup?  I think arguments made
though aren't convincing unless they address larger issues of
institutions (including issues about those who
have been hired over the years
to teach comp--do we lay off Sue the teacher to provide for
John the student?  Do we think the students in our classes
have some greater moral pull on our decision-making than anyone
else?  Why do we think that, if we do?  Why would an engineering
student who may earn 35,000 in 6 years have a greater moral weight than
the fy comp teacher who's invested in an MA and makes 10,000
teaching at 6 sections at three colleges--and has for the last 6
years?
)
 
Joan Livingston-Webber
Who can only think about this in digressive fragments.
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Irv asks why composition has to be required.  Let me engage in some
admittedly speculative, and probably erroneous analogies:
 
Why is a lab science course required of most students in most A&S colleges?
Why is a math course required?
x
Why do many if not most of us require attendance, and penalize students
who miss over a certain stated limit?
 
...is the requirement of fycomp (i like this abbrev) analogous to any of
these other requirements?
 
bob whipple
who was VERY happy when he passed College Math in summer school 17 years ago
 
--
Bob Whipple
Director of Composition         Creighton University
2500 California Plaza           Omaha, NE 68178
(402) 280-2534                  rhetoric@creighton.edu
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A colleague in math and computer science handed me a copy of an
article he had read in The College Mathematics Journal about Reader
Expectation Theory. He wants to know where to go to read more about
this. Can any of you suggest books or papers that I might pass on to
him? -- or anything else he might read about Writing about math or
science. Thanks very much. Margaret Whitt
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Folks:
 
This is an extraordinarily important thread, and anyone willing to receive
abstracts for a CCCC's session, I could send one off by Fri-Sat.  I'd offer
to do it myself but I agreed to do the scud work for another session, and
it will take everything to get that off in time.  I've seen this abolitionist
debate up front and personal, and am concerned that its proponents are riding a
curl.  Time to introduce some underwater obstacles, by making visible some
expediency-driven motives, epistemological/social/political assumptions, and
ethical/pedagogical consequences.
 
mer
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Alan, bravo for your identification of the contradictions in NA.  There is,
I have felt for years, a similar contradiction in the role of WPA: as writers
and American intellectuals, we despise and distrust power, yet as WPAs we
must wield it.  In both cases we have a kind of self-hatred diminishing what
we do, usually disguised as some sort of idealism.
                                        --Ed White
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Irv, wrong, wrong, wrong.  Back in the 60s, when I was a TA at Harvard
(interesting that Harvard, with its 1874 exam, has become the sourceof
our woes), we were amused that Princeton had just restored freshman comp
after dropping it.  The most selective institutions need comp fully as
much as the state universities--even more, since they often define comp in
complex ways beyond functionalism.  The real problem is the one James Berlin
identified, imagining that 18 year olds can handle the complicated cognitive
demands of college rhetoric; no matter how much money their parents have,
or how good their grades in high school, real college work asks for something
that we teach, or should teach, in comp.
                                --Ed White
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I thought a lot about the social issues in comp when I left seven years of
teaching in the Ivys to work at a state university.  I found myself fighting
student assumptions in both places.  At the ivys, the freshman assumptions of
superiority, complacency, racism, and so on wound up the topic; at SBSU, the
assumptions of inferiority, passivity, complacency, racism, and so on were
the buried issues.  Not much difference, in effect.  I am more and more taken
by Chuck Schuster's idea that the essential curriculum for freshman writing
is the examination of the popular assumptions that rule our lives.
                                --Ed White
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re: essential curriculum for student life--I like Chuck Schuster's idea via
Ed White about examining the popular assumptions that rule our lives. (I've
just been engaged in a small discussion about compulsory community service
as a general education requirement--and some of those assumptions were under-
lying both sides of the argument).  Anyone interested in constructing a
syllabus?
Theresa Ammirati, Connecticut College
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With the hope that I will be misunderstood:
 
In a previous discussion on the same issue (I think one initiated
by S. Crowley), I said that I wasn't worried that fy comp is
required.  I have taught in high school.  Teaching students who
were compelled to attend my class doesn't bother me.  I think that
within a fairly short time, I can make most of them happy they
came.  I think that all of us, whether students are or are not
required to attend, can give our students writing experiences that
will accomplish at least three purposes:  (1) they will no more
about writing to express, communicate, and discover; (2) they will have
improved their abilities to write; (3) they will have improved
their chances to succeed in some courses in college (and we realize
that for some students, these courses will be few).
 
But I do think that the required fy comp program does carry the
remediation and service baggage that we inherited from the
explosion of fy writing courses in the twenties or thirties (or
whenever J.Berlin told us it was).  I also think that baggage
sometimes gets in our way--convincing some, for example, that our
only duty is to give our students the tools necessary for surviving
in college.  That assumption can be seriously questioned.  Not that
the service ideal is a bad one.  But is it one we must necessarily
buy.  Mightn't we think of Schuster's suggestion or Shor's agenda--
that we teach students how to use writing to question their (and,
I hope, our) assumptions, that is, as a tool for critical thinking.
And that is only one alternative.  I can imagine many, many reasons
for and ways of teaching writing.  And I don't think we have to
require it to get students to want to learn what we have to offer.
On the other hand, it is required.  And so I happily teach it.  Like
many other modern people, I can go either way.
 
Ed:  I wasn't thinking necessarily of Harvard.  Like David, I have
been looking at many of the elite schools for my daughter.  I was
struck when I first began the search by how many of the schools
didn't require fy writing--or rather by how few did.  Most of
them had the firstyear seminar or writing intensive firstyear courses.
Writing was put in a context.  [And for anyone who is wondering,
why elite schools--sorry, but they're better; I didn't think that
when we first began our search (initially, we thought she would go to
Berkeley), but I sure do now].
 
I would like to take some issue with the claims that the working class
students can't write well.  I teach in one of those w.c. schools.
When I came here, quite a few (nearly all) of the teachers were
singing (howling?) that old song about how the students here can't
write.  That simply wasn't true.  What was true was that they were
placing students in writing situations that guaranteed fractures
texts.
 
And of course Berlin has let us know that this complaint is universal--
occuring at Harvard as well as at UNO.  The problem is probably the
same, too.
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Theresa:
 
Regarding compulsory community service, Brigham Young University
doesn't require community service for graduation, but we do offer a
special certificate at graduation to those students who undertake a
meaningful service project as part of their general education.
 
Gary Bryner of our political science department and Sam Rushforth, an
environmental biologist, teach a course offered through our honors
program that prepares students to undertake a summer service project.
Students learn about environmental issues and international politics,
focusing on how to engage ethically with other cultures.  The seminar
covers two semesters, and students receive science, humanities, and
social science credits.  During the summer following this sequence,
students travel to another country and do something to help another
culture.  They work within the traditions of that culture, using the
technology appropriate to that culture, and at the invitation of the
community.  The white guys do the work while the brown guys
supervise.  How is that for a change.  Last summer, this group built
a school and developed water supplies on the Peruvian altiplano.
The previous summer they went to Mexico.  This summer they are going
to the Navajo reservation in Arizona.  Those who complete this
program receive the certificate I mentioned.
 
If you are interested in learning more you can contact Sam at (801)
378-2438 or Gary at (801) 378-3276.
 
With our commitment to writing, reading, literacy, and civic
discourse, why don't we get involved in some kind of community
service?  What kind of projects could English professors sponsor
(perhaps in connection with other disciplines)?
 
 
Gary Hatch
Brigham Young University
English Department
3146 JKHB
Provo, UT  84602        (801) 378-2402
gary_hatch@byu.edu
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IMHO, the question of whether required fycomp courses should
be abolished is too abstract to be answered meaningfully.
First, the only thing that all required fycomp courses have
in common is, well--it's awfully hard to say. If I wanted to
design a new abolitionist argument, I would focus on some of
the more questionable historical motivations for such
courses, on some of the more poorly designed curricula and
the more futile and destructive pedagogies, and I would
chant over and over again that such courses detach writing
from any real purpose or audience. If counter-examples were
offered, I would say: there are always exceptions, etc.--And
this is one of the problems with the new abolitionist
argument. It generalizes in a way that is simply wild. Much
worse than this, though, is the fact that the NA argument is
used in a way that is *actually* destructive of other
people's efforts to build worthwhile writing courses. As
many of us know, efforts to build such courses and sustain
them are made against powerful historical and social
currents, and in spite of numerous material and political
and intellectual obstacles.  The arguments of universalizing
critics are just one more obstacle.
    Second, the question of whether these courses should be
abolished can't be reasonably answered unless we know what
the abolitionist is proposing in their place. Sure, we can
imagine utopian conditions in which writing is used in
wonderful ways throughout the entire curriculum. I'd be
happy to propose the abolition of the fycomp program I
direct if it meant we could launch such an effort (had the
resources, the time, etc.). However, I can also think of
writing programs that would be a LOT worse than what we have
now. If those programs represented the alternative to fycomp
(e.g. a poorly designed WAC effort, with little faculty
support, little genuine faculty involvement), then I would
fight very hard for the program we have now. If the proposal
were: abolish or reduce the fycomp requirement and leave
everything else as it is, I would fight very hard to keep
the fycomp requirement (as I happen to have been doing
lately).
   In fact, I'll claim that making the NA argument in the
abstract--without specifying which kinds of courses one is
speaking about or what should take the place of fycomp
courses--is to be so abstract and vague as to vitiate one's
reasoning. And to make such an abstract argument in public,
or as an expert consultant, is an irresponsible action--an
action that could actually help to deprive some people of a
chance to succeed in college.
  Jim Crosswhite  jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
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margaret,
I attended a workshop at Bard College several years ago on this topic,
and I think Paul Connolly was putting together a collection of essays
by the folks in the workshop--writing about math and science.
You might contact Paul to see whether the book ever happened, or
whether Bard is still doing those wonderful workshops in writing and
thinking.
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu
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Bill, thanks for the response. I'll follow through. Margaret
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Margaret -- I'm not too sure exactly what your colleague wants, but for
me the best overall introduction to reading theory is still Frank
Smith's _Understanding Reading_. Ron Shook
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The book Bill Condon refers to is edited by Paul Connolly and Theresa Vilardi
(sp?) and is entitled something like, "Writing in Math and Science."  Lots
of good essays in it.  There's also a journal called PRIMUS that focuses on
mathematics pedagogy that publishes such stuff (I know--Richard Millman,
a maathematician at UC-San Marcos and I got an essay published in it!) and
that might be a source.  Sheila Tobias's work can be good in its background
research on math anxiety aand why so many students DONT learn math.
 
Rich Bullock
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Theresa, I'm glad you like my comp curriculum idea, really Chuck's, about
assumptions.  I'm doing a text for Prentice-Hall that is going to build on
and toward that, about one-third done.  Hey, isn't that what a textbook is
supposed to be, constructing a syllabus?
                                        --Ed White
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An interesting notye that showed up on purtopoi and is relevant to our
discussion of the new abolitionists. Is this paranoid?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Assoc. Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500
*** Forwarding note from PURTOPOI--PURCCVM  04/26/93 09:59 ***
Received: from ASUACAD.BITNET by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (Mailer R2.10 ptf000) with
 BSMTP id 3930; Mon, 26 Apr 93 09:59:04 MST
Date:         Mon, 26 Apr 1993 12:54:00 +0500
Reply-To:     "Rhetoric, Language, Prof Writing" <PURTOPOI@PURCCVM.BITNET>
Sender:       "Rhetoric, Language, Prof Writing" <PURTOPOI@PURCCVM.BITNET>
From:         CAMPBEDM@SNYBUFVA.CS.SNYBUF.EDU
Subject:      Re: introduction
To:           Multiple recipients of list PURTOPOI <PURTOPOI@PURCCVM.BITNET>
 
        At the SUNY Council on Writing Conference this past
weekend, Chris Anson of the University of Minnesota sounded a
similar note of alarm about the abolition of writing programs.
A number of the programs that he mentioned had been slashed after
Writing Across the Curriculum had been implemented by the administration.
The thinking is apparently that once WAC exists, there's no more
reason ($$$) for a writing program to complement its aims.
        Is WAC in danger of being used as a sort of Trojan Horse
that initially promises to supplement and then supplants traditional
writing programs?
 
Donna Campbell
CAMPBEDM@SNYBUFVA.CS.SNYBUF.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Apr 1993 21:33:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JSTROH@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU
Subject:      Position announcement
 
The Arts & Humanities screening committee at the Community College of Denver
asked me to announce a new full-time composition position.
 
The Community College of Denver has recently opened a full-time English
position for Fall of 1993, and we would like to pass the word to our
colleagues.  The time frame is short (screening begins June 1st), but we
encourage you to apply.
 
The position is primarily in composition, but other strengths (and teaching
duties) could include literature, creative writing, journalism, and technical
writing.  Duties include 15 hours/semester plus other college-related work
(committees, etc.).  Salary range in the mid-20's.
 
Depending on state funding, our division may have as many as two more similar
full-time positions for the Fall.  Anyone who applies for this first position
would automatically be considered for the other positions should they become
available.  Given this possibility, and the fact that the screening process
may take some time, applicants may want to send their materials in even if the
June 1 deadline has passed.
 
Application materials and complete job announcement can be attained from:
 
Community College of Denver
Human Resources Office
Campus Box 240
P.O. Box 173363
Denver, CO 80217-3363
(303) 556-3656
 
 
CCD shares a campus with Metropolitan State College of Denver and the
University of Colorado at Denver in downtown Denver.
 
____________________
Jeanne Stroh
JSTROH@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Apr 1993 13:21:29 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Melissa Scott <C511144@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: New Abolitionism
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu,
              22 Apr 1993 11:10:37 EDT from <MROSE01@UKCC.UKY.EDU>
 
Late two cents:
 
This discussion of whether or not the require fy comp is directly related
to the issue of graduate student teachers, at least in the program that
I teach. I think that one reason some writing programs are coming under
administrative scrutiny is that the instruction/assessment issue is
tied in with the perceive or unperceived need for a fy course.
 
Lots of conflicting signals in my estimation.
 
Melissa Deutsch Scott
c511144@mizzou1.missouri.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Apr 1993 16:50:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kirsten L Anderson <kirstnla@UCLINK.BERKELEY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: New Abolitionism
 
Just for everyone's info, UCBerkeley may be getting rid of
the second half of fy comp--1B--as a requirement for under-
grads.  I'm going to a department meeting about it Thursday
and can let the list know how things are going.  It's rather
cloudy right now, but they got rid of Subject A, the remedial
comp course, a couple years ago within one semester, so the
same could happen this year.
 
Kirsten L Anderson
UCB Rhetoirc
    Rhetoric (his semper error)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 29 Apr 1993 00:21:40 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      C&W SUMMARIES AVAILABLE--NEW AND IMPROVED DIRECTIONS!!
 
---(Forwarded from: smh@AAL.ITD.UMICH.EDU, Dated: Wed, 28 Apr 93 12:41:50
    EDT)---
 
Received: from WAYNEST1(MAILER) by UMICHUM(MAILER) via BITNET
          with RM id <171383@UMICHUM.BITNET>; Wed, 28 Apr 93 13:16:57 EDT
Return-Path: <@CMS.CC.WAYNE.EDU:MBU-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
Received: from WAYNEST1.BITNET (NJE origin LISTSERV@WAYNEST1) by CMS.CC.WAYNE.ED
Date:         Wed, 28 Apr 1993 12:41:51 EDT
Reply-To:     "Megabyte University (Computers & Writing)" <MBU-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
Sender:       "Megabyte University (Computers & Writing)" <MBU-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
From:         Susanmarie Harrington <smh@AAL.ITD.UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      C&W SUMMARIES AVAILABLE--NEW AND IMPROVED DIRECTIONS!!
To:           Multiple recipients of list MBU-L <MBU-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
 
Johndan is exactly right about the step I left out of the directions I posted
yesterday.  So here is the proper way to get those files:
 
The latest news from Computers and Writing '93:  Summaries of (almost) all
panels and papers are now available through anonymous ftp from um.cc.umich.edu.
 
 
There are 16 different files which contain all summaries we received.  The files
are categorized by subjects which correspond to the ones used in the index for
the electronic FORUM.
 
The files are as follows (fuller category descriptions are in parentheses):
 
CAI (Computer-Assisted Instruction)
COLLABORATIO (Collaboration)
COMPLAB (Computer Lab Issues)
CREATIVE (Creative Writing)
DESKTOP (Desktop Publishing)
GETSTART (Getting Started)
HYPERTEXT (Hypertext)
K-12 (K-12 Issues)
LITERACY (Literacy)
MULTIMEDIA  (Multimedia)
NETWORKS    (Networks)
PEDAGOGY     (Technology and Pedagogy)
SOCISSUE    (Social Issues)
TECHCHANGE  (Technology and Change)
TECHWRITING  (Technical Writing)
WRTGTHEORY  (Writing Theory)
 
To obtain any one file,
 
1. open an ftp connection to um.cc.umich.edu.
2. Login as anonymous, and use your electronic address as your password.
3. Type cd cw93 <return>
4. Type get filename (e.g. get desktop) <return>
5. When the file has been received, quit.
 
To obtain more than one file, you can repeat the above process, or use the
command
 
mget filename1 filename2 filename3  etc.
 
You'll be prompted for confirmation for each file--just type yes and hit return.
 
I've ftp-ed several files, so I know this works.  Come early, come often, get
your summaries, talk about them on the FORUM, talk about them in Ann
Arbor.....we're looking forward to seeing you all here!
 
Susanmarie Harrington
 
for
The Gang of Four
a/k/a Emily Decker Jessup, Susanmarie Harrington, Wayne Butler, Bill Condon
C&W '93 co-chairs
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 29 Apr 1993 00:51:42 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Revisions, yet again.
 
---(Forwarded from: USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET, Dated: Thu, 29 Apr 93 00:41:14
    EDT)---
 
Received: from RICEVM1(MAILER) by UMICHUM(MAILER) via BITNET
          with RM id <175641@UMICHUM.BITNET>; Thu, 29 Apr 93 00:47:24 EDT
Return-Path: <@RICEVM1.RICE.EDU:CCCCC-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
Received: from RICEVM1.RICE.EDU (NJE origin LISTSERV@RICEVM1) by RICEVM1.RICE.ED
Date:         Thu, 29 Apr 1993 00:41:14 EDT
Reply-To:     INTERCLASS COMPUTERS & WRITING <CCCCC-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
Sender:       INTERCLASS COMPUTERS & WRITING <CCCCC-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Revisions, yet again.
To:           Multiple recipients of list CCCCC-L <CCCCC-L@TTUVM1.BITNET>
 
Turns out that the FTP stuff is case sensitive.  So when you
type cw93, make sure you type CW93, and remember that all the
file names are uppercase.
 
1. open an ftp connection to um.cc.umich.edu.
 2. Login as anonymous, and use your electronic address as your password.
 3. Type cd CW93 <return>
 4. Type get FILENAME (e.g. get DESKTOP) <return>
 5. When the file has been received, quit.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Apr 1993 08:09:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00mwmunley@BSUVAX1.BITNET
Subject:      addresses
 
David Schwalm:  I wonder whether you have an address for Jimmie
Killingsworth, dir. of the writing program at Texas A&M.
Second,is this the right address to be sending this request?
Thanks, Mike Munley.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Apr 1993 15:01:51 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KARL SCHNAPP <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: addresses
 
Mike Munley:
 
No.
 
Karl
